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Denali— Alaska’s National Park 


So long as rock shall hold on high 
Denali’s splendor in the sky, 

So long as earth and man endure, 
Here will the wild game roam secure. 


In summer time against the blue 
Its dome reflects the sunset’s hue. 
In winter raging blizzards lash 
And avalanches hiss and crash. 


The grizzly bear and mountain sheep 
Can wander, feed and calmly sleep. 
The great-horned moose and caribou 
Are safe in wood and marsh below. 


His was the noble thought and plan 
To guard the game from ruthless man. 
So let his name remembered be 

By all who love the wild and free. 


This poem was written in Scotland, by Dennis D. Lyell, and dedicated to Charles Sheldon—sportsman, 


hunter, naturalist—known as the father of Mount McKinley National Park. 





How the National Forests Were Won 


OR so great an 
enterprise, the 
National For- 

ests had a singularly 
obscure _ beginning. 
Although destined to 
grow into one of the 
most important of all 
conservation achieve- 
ments, they did not 
come into being as the 
result of a great and 
studied act of legisla- 
tion, such as Colbert’s 
forest code in France 
in the Seventeenth 
Century. On the con- 
trary, they owe their 


By GirrorD PINCHOT 


The winning of the National Forests will go down in history as the 
greatest bloodless battle ever won by the American people. Beginning 
with an unimpressive “rider” attached to an Act of Congress, the 
movement passed quickly into an era of feverish and dramatic conflict, 
and emerged victorious to form the basis of our present great system of 
National Forests. 


In the thick of the fight almost from the beginning was Gifford Pin- 
chot, who became the first Chief Forester of the United States. In 
recounting those stirring days that marked the transition of certain 
timberlands from the Public Domain to the National Forests he brings 
out many interesting and heretofore little-known facts. 


To The American Forestry Association goes the honor of paving the 
way for our present system of National Forests, which embrace more 
than 160,000,000 acres, says Mr. Pinchot. Throughout the early ’80’s 
and ’90’s the Association urged and worked for the reservation of pub- 
lic timberlands. 


In 1896, says Mr. Pinchot, The American Forestry Association asked 
the Secretary of the Interior to invite the National Academy of Science 
to propose a “rational forest policy,” for the public forests. As a 
result of this proposal the Secretary of the Interior recommended the 
creation of thirteen forest reserves totaling 21,000,000 acres, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who, like Roosevelt, was “blooded to the open and the 
sky,” chose Washington’s birthday, February 22, 1897, for the date of 
proclamation, as a worthy day for an Act so great.—Editor. 


irreparable damage of 
the forests and of the 
public interest. When 
the 1891 rider went 
into effect, many of 
the best forests were 
already lost to the 
public, though fortu- 
nately there still re- 
mained a great forest 
heritage from which 
to carve the National 
Forests. 

The history of the 
timberland frauds can 
not be told here. They 
were Gargantuan 
in magnitude and 








being to a brief and 

unimpressive “rider” 

attached to an Act of Congress that was never intended to 
create a system of National Forests. 

Near the feverish close of the short session of Congress in 
March, 1891, a conference committee was wrestling with a 
general bill to revise the land laws. Someone persuaded the 
committee to add a “rider” giving the President authority to 
set aside Forest Reserves from the public timberlands. Con- 
gress, in its haste to put through a bill that it rightfully re- 
garded as important, either did not note the rider or failed 
to grasp its meaning. And so the rider passed with the bill— 
surely one of the most striking cases in legislative history of 
throwing out the baby with the bath. 

If Congress had had its eyes open, it wouldn’t have passed 
that rider—then. For Congress was still very much under 
the sway of the ruling tradition of getting rid of the Public 
Domain as rapidly as possible by passing it into private 
ownership. In that age of plentiful land, every American 
felt himself entitled to a homestead. Federally owned and 
managed forests would probably have struck Congress as an 
invasion of individual rights and Western liberty, if not a 
downright fantastic experiment. 

In passing the rider, Congress builded more wisely than it 
knew. For the homesteading plan, which worked well for 
farm land, broke down completely when applied to timber- 
lands. Under the notorious “Free Timber” and “Timber 
and Stone” acts, scores of millions of acres of timber passed 
into private hands, often by astounding frauds and to the 


sometimes also in hu- 
mor. Entrymen were 
shipped in at so much a head and their claims taken over as 
soon as perfected, by the timber thieves. Eastern city direc- 
tories were ransacked for names of fictitious claimants. To 
satisfy some oddly persistent remnant of conscience, toy 
houses were carried about, so that the claimant could swear 
he had a house on his claim. 

Many energetic western lumbermen who did not want to 
be bothered with land were busily engaged in stealing the 
public timber. Sawmills were razing whole forests in the 
Lake States, the Rocky Mountains, the Pacific States. 

During most of that period, the government winked at 
land frauds and timber stealing, or at best made half-hearted 
attempts to enforce the law with a mere handful of agents, 
often themselves incompetent or corrupt. Congress remained 
singularly obtuse, in spite of warnings by men like Secretaries 
of the Interior Schurz and Lamar. But there was a certain 
amount of public opinion against forest destruction. Through 
the ’80’s, newspapers and magazines carried protests against 
it. And if Congress was not ready for so drastic a move as 
reserving the public timberlands in perpetual public owner- 
ship, the idea already had back of it a fair amount of intelli- 
gent support. 

Among those who first advocated the National Forest idea 
was Carl Schurz, German by birth, patriotic Union soldier 
and liberal American statesman by adoption. As Secretary 
of the Interior, he tried as early as 1878 to get legislation for 


creating timber reserves. In 1879 he made a special effort to 
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Charles S. Sargent 


Franklin B. Hough 


Bernhard E. Fernow 


Nationally distinguished in their several fields, Hough and Fernow pioneered the forestry work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Sargent helped shape the National Forest administrative system. 


have the California redwoods reserved; but he failed, and 
those noblest of all forests started on the way they are still 
traveling, to oblivion by the ax. 

Schurz’s enthusiasm for creating a system of National For- 
ests—looked on by most people as chimerical—encouraged 
others to take up the idea. Among those who gave it support 
were Franklin B. Hough, who had the distinction of being 
the first forest expert employed by the Department of Agri- 
culture; Secretary of the Interior Lamar; Commissioner 
Sparks of the Land Office, and Bernhard E. Fernow, who 
became Chief of the Division of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture in 1886. For several years in the ’80’s and 
’90’s he was also President of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and as such undoubtedly played an important part 
in the recommendations made by the Association for reserv- 
ing the public timberlands in 1889 and 1890. 

Whoever may have been the real author and inspirer of 
the “rider” of 1891, it marked a new epoch in our land his- 
tory. It was besides our first significant step in conserva- 
tion—and down to this day it remains one of the greatest. 

To President Harrison belongs the honor of creating the 
first “reserves” —the Yellowstone Park Timberland Reserve 
and the White River Plateau Timberland Reserve. Arnold 
Hague of the United States Geological Survey had the dis- 
tinction of selecting and recommending the Yellowstone Re- 
serve. President Harrison all told set aside 13,000,000 acres. 

As soon as the first Reserves were established, the friends of 
the new forest policy were faced with a new and knotty 
problem—that of working out a system of administration. 
In the absence of protection, administration, and above all 
some system for opening their resources to legitimate public 


use under proper regulation, the Reserves were bound to incur 
strong opposition. Merely to “lock up” the forest resources, 
with no provision for their use, was to invite disaster. In 
fact, the West was inclined to resent any interference with 
taking what its people wanted. 

By 1896 the supporters of the Reserves were ready to take 
the next important step. The American Forestry Association 
that year asked the Secretary of the Interior to invite the 
National Academy of Sciences to propose a “rational forest 
policy” for the public timberlands. 

My first official connection with the National Forest enter- 
prise dated from that time, for I had the honor of being a 
member and Secretary of the National Forest Committee 
drafted by the Academy for that task. Charles S. Sargent, 
eminent dendrologist of Harvard, was chairman. The Com- 
mittee spent several months traveling in the West, visited 
most of the existing Reserves and above all looked for addi- 
tional forests to be reserved. Afoot or by pack train some 
of us got far into the real wilderness. 

On its return the Commission, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, recommended the creation of thirteen new Re- 
serves totaling 21,000,000 acres. President Cleveland re- 
ceived the proposal enthusiastically and chose Washington’s 
birthday, February 22, 1897, for the date of proclamation, 
as a worthy day for an act of great national significance. He 
did not over-estimate the significance of his act but he did 
over-estimate the public acclaim with which it would be 
greeted. There were, in fact, few huzzahs and a great 
many growls. 

Cleveland’s enthusiasm for the Reserve idea was not per- 


functory or superficial. He was a conservationist at heart 
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and deserves the grateful remembrance of all conservationists. 
And it is no mere coincident that the two Presidents who did 
most for the National Forests—Cleveland and Roosevelt— 
were both outdoor men, “blooded to the open and the sky.” 

Another task of the National Academy committee, besides 
scouting out new Forest Reserves, was to suggest a plan of 
administration. There had been some public agitation to 
have the Army take charge of the Forest Reserves. This de- 
mand was made partly because the Army had seemingly little 
to do, now that the Indian wars were over, and partly because 
the public distrusted civilian administration in those days of 
the spoils system and governmental inefficiency. 

Sargent himself had strong leanings toward military ad- 
ministration. I was opposed to turning the Reserves over to 
the Army, know- 
ing that it was 
not entirely 
suited for carry- 
ing on an enter- 
prise that would 
more and more 
demand tech- 
nical skill in 
forestry. There- 
fore, I submit- 
ted a minority 
report against 
Army = admin- 
istration of the 
Reserves. 

Fortunately 
the Committee 
was not unani- 
mously in favor 
of permanent 
military control 
and so the ma- 
jority report 
proposed tempo- 
rary Army con- 
trol until a Bu- Grover Cleveland 
reau of Forests 
could be estab- 
lished by Con- 
gress in the Department of the Interior. 
- accept the detailed plan of administration proposed by the 
National Academy of Sciences, but its work had nevertheless 
an influence in bringing the question to issue. In the enact- 
ment of the law of June 4, 1897, which has been called the 
Magna Charta of National Forest Administration, Charles 
D. Walcott of the Geological Survey was the leading spirit. 
Walcott should always be remembered as one of the early 
friends of a sound National Forest policy. 

Instead of setting up a detailed plan, the act of June 4 gave 
to the Secretary of the Interior sweeping powers over the 
Forest Reserves, notably the power to “make such rules and 


Congress did not 


regulations and establish such service as will insure the ob- 
jects of such reservations, namely, to regulate their occupancy 





and use and to-preserve the forests thereon from destruc- 
It also gave him authority to sell timber. The Sec- 
retary turned the gigantic task of administration over to the 
General Land Office, which unfortunately had neither money 


tion.” 


nor trained personnel to meet the responsibility. On the very 
day the Interior Department began its administration of the 
Forest Reserves, | was appointed to succeed Fernow as Chief 
of the Division of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture. 
I had gone several years before to study forestry at Nancy, in 
and in Austria, and Switzerland. 
At that time, the forest work of the Department of 
The 
Division had no responsibility for the Forest Reserves, an 
anomalous situation that Theodore Roosevelt accurately de- 

scribed years 


France, Germany, 


Agriculture was almost exclusively informational. 


later in his au- 
tobiography: 
“When I be- 
came President, 
the 
Forestry (since 
1905 the United 
States Forest 
Service) was a 
small but grow- 


Bureau of 


ing organiza- 
tion, under Gif- 
ford Pinchot, 


occupied mainly 
with laying the 
foundation of 
American 
estry by scien- 
tific study of 
the forests, and 
with the promo- 


for- 


tion of forestry 
on private lands. 
It contained all 
the trained for- 
esters in the gov- 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Our “Conservation Presidents”’—both outdoor men,—‘“blooded to the open 
and the sky’”—they did most of all for the National Forests. 


ernment service, 
but had charge 
of no_ timber- 
lands whatsover. The government Forest Reserves of that day 
were in the care of a Division in the General Land Office, un- 
der the management of clerks wholly without knowledge of 
forestry, few if any of whom had ever seena foot of the timber- 
land for which they were responsible. Thus the Reserves were 
neither well protected nor well used. There were no foresters 
among the men whe had charge of the National Forests, and no 
government forests in charge of the government foresters.” 

I went so far as to believe that the very continuance of 
the National Forests hinged on getting them into the hands 
of trained foresters and into the Department of Agriculture. 
Today I believe just as firmly that the one right place for 
National Forest Administration is in the Department of 


Agriculture. I labored incessantly from 1898 to 1905 to 
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bring about their transfer. I could have had charge of the 
Forest Reserves in the Interior Department, but I refused, 
because I regarded as paramount the all-important question 
of permanent security for the public forests. 

My reasons for seeking to transfer the forests to the De- 
partment of Agriculture went far deeper than the question of 
technical competence, important as that was and is. The Na- 
tional Forest idea ran counter to the whole tradition of the 
Interior Department. Bred into its marrow, bone and fiber 
was the idea of disposing of the public lands to private own- 
ers. There were exceptions like Schurz and Lamar, but for 
the majority of the officers and personnel of the Department, 
land disposal has been and still is the ruling passion. 

In a speech at Boise, Idaho, the present Secretary of the In- 
terior has proposed to cede the Public Domain grazing lands 
to the states and has even suggested the ultimate possibility 
of turning the National Forests over to the states also, which, 
without question, would mean their dismemberment and dis- 
sipation. The Department of the Interior never has been and 
never will be a real Department of Conservation. It has 
been the government real estate agent, bent always on getting 
the public lands into private ownership. 

In President Roosevelt, there was an immediate and sym- 
pathetic grasp of the need to transfer the Forest Reserves to 
the Department of Agriculture, and the will and the power to 
effect it. In his very first message to Congress, he recom- 
mended the transfer, but it was more than three years before 
Congress would authorize it. Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress in December, 1904, is a strong presentation of somé of 
the chief reasons for the change. ‘These reasons are just as 
sound today as they were then, and for that reason I am 
quoting them in part: 

“All the forest work of the government should be con- 
centrated in the Department of Agriculture, where the larger 
part of that work is already done, where practically all the 
trained foresters of the government are employed, where 
chiefly in Washington there is comprehensive first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of the reserves acquired on the 
ground, where all problems relating to growth from the soil 
are already gathered, and where all the sciences auxiliary to 
forestry are at hand for prompt and effective cooperation. 
* * * Tt is true, also, that the Forest Services of nearly 
all the great nations of the world are under the respective 
departments of agriculture, while in but two of the smaller 
nations and in one colony are they under the department of 
the interior. This is the result of long and varied experience 
and it agrees fully with the requirements of good administra- 
tion in our own case. 

“Every administrative officer concerned is convinced of the 
necessity for the proposed consolidation of forest work in the 
Department of Agriculture, and I myself have urged it more 
than once in former messages. * * * ‘The interests of 
the Nation at large and of the West in particular have suf- 
fered greatly because of the delay.” 

Roosevelt’s proposal was strongly seconded by the Amer- 
ican Forest Congress, which met in Washington early in 
1905, under the auspices of The American Forestry Associa- 


tion, and which undoubtedly had a strong influence in bring- 
ing about the transfer. Congress speedily acted, and on 
February 1, 1905, the Forest Reserves—soon to be known as 
the National Forests—were transferred to the Bureau of 
Forestry (rechristened the Forest Service), of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I cannot here relate the colorful and dramatic events of 
the next five years of Forest Service history. As Chief of the 
Forest Service, I knew that the security of the National For- 
ests depended both on winning strong public support and on 
permanently safeguarding the forest resources. The guiding 
principle was to open the forests to regulated use so as to bring 
about the greatest good to the greatest number in the long 
run, and at the same time keep the forests perpetually pro- 
ductive. 

This principle, which seems simple enough on paper, was 
not so easy to execute. We had to open up National Forest 
timber to a system of sales that would promote private in- 
dustry, meet local needs, and at the same time fully protect 
the public interest both in a fair return and in assuring forest 
renewal. We had to bring the grazing ranges under regu- 
lated use so as to prevent overgrazing and at the same time 
to protect the little man against the aggression of the big. We 
proclaimed the principle that it is better to help struggling 
settlers to support their families and make a decent living 
than to help a few rich men grow richer on the public re- 
sources, and we forced its acceptance. 

We had to open up water power to legitimate development 
and at the same time protect the public against power 
monopoly or unfair charges. The principles laid down by 
the Forest Service at that time for water power regulation 
later became the model for the Federal Water Power Act. 
A little later on we restored the real agricultural land within 
the Forests to entry by homesteaders. 

All these things the big interests and their political tools 
bitterly opposed. They did their best to destroy the Na- 
tional Forests. We fought them by earning the good will 
of the local people—the small settlers, ranchers, graziers, 
timber operators, and others. We built up a force in the 
field with the technical competence to put the guiding prin- 
ciples into effect, and thus we won the support and respect 
of the public. So far as possible, we got Western men as 
forest officers, though naturally and rightly we took on a 
great many Eastern-trained technical foresters. Equally 
important was the thoroughly decentralized administration 
we worked out as a means of cutting red tape and of giving 
local forest officers the power to act promptly in carrying on 
forest business with the public. 

The Forest Service has always been rightly proud of its 
personnel. It was and is absolutely free of political taint, 
fearless, competent, and extraordinarily devoted to the public 
interest. I doubt if there is anywhere in the world a better 
hody of public servants. Without them, the National For- 
ests would have perished long since. 

While putting the National Forests under effective ad- 
ministration, it was also our purpose to bring about the 
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reservation of as much of the remaining 
public timberland as possible. In all these 
purposes, we had the full support of Sec- 
retary Wilson and preeminently of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt was a conservationist by in- 
stinct and experience. His outdoor life as 
rancher, hunter, and naturalist gave him 
a strong personal leaning toward the con- 
servation of natural resources. Moreover, 
his political philosophy, grounded on the 
square deal and equal opportunity for all, 
abhorred the prevalent plundering of nat- 
ural resources for the benefit of the strong 
and unscrupulous. 

From the very start, I had full encour- 
agement from the President in the work 
of the Forest Service, as well as in much 
other conservation work in which it was 


Con- 


servation became one of his most impor- 


my great privilege to have a hand. 


tant policies, and Roosevelt became a most 
dynamic and powerful champion of conservation. 
Fortunately for the American people, President Roosevelt 
was most active in furthering the plans for the rapid expan- 
sion of the National Forests. For several years before the 
transfer much of the work of the Bureau of Forestry had 
been directed to learning the forest problem and getting 
So the 
newly created Forest Service was prepared for an astonish- 
On February 1, 1905, the National Forests 
contained 63,000,000 acres. By 1907 there were 159 for- 
ests with an area of over 150,000,000 acres. By 1909, they 
had reached their peak in the total of approximately 170,- 


ready to determine suitable additions to the forests. 


ing growth. 





Arnold Hague 


When National Forest history was being written, these men—then 
officials of the United States Geological Survey—were leading 
spirits in the campaign for a sound National Forest policy. 


Carl Schurz 


As Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson brought powerful sup- 

port to the creation of the National Forest system, while Carl 

Schurz, with his European outlook, was among the first to sug- 
gest retaining public timberlands in public ownership. 


Charles Walcott 








James Wilson 


000,000 acres net area, the equivalent of one-eleventh of the 
entire area of the continental United States. 

In 1907, the Act of March 3, 1891, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make reservations, was largely nullified. Senator 
Fulton, of Oregon, had offered an amendment to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill revoking this power in six Northwest- 
ern states where there were still extensive public timberlands. 

The President did not wish to veto the appropriation act 
in case the amendment should pass, so I recommended to 
him a plan first brought to me by William T. Cox, one of 
the able young foresters of the Service, that as many as pos- 
sible of the lands involved in the amendment should be pro- 
claimed as National Forests before the 
amendment should take effect. The For- 
est Service already had a great deal of 
information on these forests, but it had to 
work day and night to put the surveys, 
maps, and final recommendations in shape 
before the President must sign the appro- 
priation act. 

After signing the proclamations that 
added 16,000,000 acres to the National 
Forests, the President signed the appro- 
At first the enemy were 
jubilant at getting the amendment 
through, but soon they changed their tune. 


priation act. 


“The opponents of the Forest Service,” 
said Autobiography, 
“turned handsprings in their wrath, and 
dire were their threats against the Execu- 
tive, but the threats could not be carried 


Roosevelt in_ his 


out and were really only a tribute to the 
efficiency of our action.” 

That incident was only typical of the 
vigilance and (Continuing on page 674) 








Michigan's 


Game Dog 


The Story of a Game Survey and Max 
Berry, the Gordon Setter Who 
Helped Make It 


By H. M. Wicut 


HE bird dog, faithful and favorite servant of the 

huntsman, has joined the ranks of the conservationist. 

So successful has its intelligence, speed and endurance 
been used in taking a bird census in Michigan that “dog 
sense’? may assume an important place in wild life investi- 
gations of the future. 

To Max Berry, a Gordon setter, goes the honor of estab- 
lishing for his kind an enviable place in wild life conserva- 
tion work. ‘Trained especially for his unique career, Max 
has shown natural inclinations for the job and demonstrated 
the possibilities of the successful use of a dog in game sur- 
vey work. Following the commands of his handlers, he 
worked fast and ranged far, committing himself commend- 
ably under all circum- 
stances. Aside from his 
remarkable _ perform- 
ance in “counting birds” 
the degree of safety in 
which he can be used in 
any place and underany 
condition has made him 
most valuable in con- 
tinued field work. 

Max’s career began 
in the winter of 1928 
when the writer under- 
took an investigation of 
Michigan’s privately 
owned state game ref- 
uge system. The proj- 
ect was sponsored by 
the School of Forestry 
and Conservation of 
the University of Mich- 
igan, and the Michigan 
State Department of 
Conservation, and call- 
ed for a survey of 118 
refuges, scattered 
throughout the lower 
peninsula of the state. The plan called for a census of game 
birds on the refuges, for it was believed that this population 
would provide an index to the ability of the refuges to supply 





This indicates the difficulty encountered in locating game 
birds, for their nests are cunningly placed where the sur- 
rounding growth thoroughly disguises and conceals them. 





those conditions conducive to game bird welfare. The idea 
of utilizing a bird dog to assist in an accurate determina- 
tion of the presence or numbers of game birds on the 
refuges was based on simple facts, that a game census 
depends upon the location of the game species and that the 
bird dog has for many years been trained and used specific- 
ally for this purpose. The choice and training of the dog, 
however, is highly important, for it is not logical to expect 
that one trained after the usual method of developing a field 
trial winner would fit into this type of work. The average 
grouse and woodcock dog would not prove at all successful, 
as a rule, and if it came to a choice between the two types 
the wise selection would undoubtedly be made in favor of 
the dog with the field 
trial background. In 
either case considerable 
retraining would be 
necessary. The most suc- 
cessful method, un- 
undoubtedly, is to care- 
fully select and train a 
young dog especially 
for game survey work. 


There is as much 
difference between dogs 


as between men, and 
the investigator should 
use the 
judgment in selecting a 


young dog as he demon- 


same good 


strates in choosing a 
field assistant. In fact 
the characteristics are 
much the same for each. 


After several years’ ex- 
Stoddard 


by H. L. 


Ph grapl . ° ° 
en perience in this work 


the writer feels that the 
prime ssentials for a 
good dog for investiga- 
tional work are 
willingness to work constantly for long hours under the most 
trying conditions, endurance which permits a dog to stand up 


under hard work and over long periods, and a high develop- 
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ment of dog sense. This characteristic will be demonstrated 
by the dog's reaction to the demands in the field, and his abil- 
ity to handle birds of various species and under diverse con- 
ditions in his own particular but satisfactory manner. In 
telligent independence of movement, industry and ability to 
find game is essentia'. ‘This of course, includes speed, nose, 
the knack of locating the handler and reacting to his move- 
ments from a distance and especially a timely return from 
the field. 
farms is necessary in a dog which is constantly used for survey 
Style is not necessary but is to be desired in a bird 
dog at all times. 


Tractable conduct in the field, car, city and on 
work. 


These factors become pronounced only in the mature dog 
and are dependent to some extent upon the dog’s training, 
but it is obvious that a dog must have at least the essential 
qualities as potentialities, in order to mature the character- 
istics desired, and the problem presented in selecting a young 
dog is that of determining his latent possibilities. 

Among the factors to be considered in the puppy are good 
breeding, desirable traits that are noticeable at an early period 
and conformation which indicates intelligence, speed 
and endurance. 

Very little discussion is necessary re- 
garding breeding, for too many 
good family 
been developed, re- 
gardless of the 
breed which 


strains have 


Demonstrating his remarkable ability to scent game at long dis- 
tances, Max Berry, traveling at full speed, cut across the alfalfa 
field and came to a steady point, which he held without devia- 

tion until the bird was flushed. 


one particularly favors, to cause any difficulty in making an 
intelligent choice. Among the individual traits which may 
be mentioned indicating the dog’s future are aggressiveness, 
alertness, quick response to early training and a tendency to 
hunt, although this last factor may develop at a later period. 

The dog used in this investigation, Max Berry, is a Gor- 
don setter possessing much greater speed and ranging ability 
than the average bird dog shows. He has been trained to 
follow the movements of his handler and only infrequently 
goes beyond his control. It has however, repeacedly been 
demonstrated that the characteristics to work fast and wide 
are important factors in the successful use of a dog for game 


Survey purposes and every precaution has been taken to retain 














these natural inclinations. Max was raised on a small farm 
where he became accustomed to all types of domesticated 
stock, including ducks and turkeys, and because of this early 
experience he is a perfectly safe dog to release in a farinyard 
or to run in any pasture. 

During 1926 and 1927 he traveled thousands of miles on 
the running board of a car and thereby has become exceed- 
ingly skillful in the art. Too, 
he is epecially success- 
ful in caring for 
himself in 
traffic. These 
are import- 
ant attri- 
butes, as a dog 
not properly 
experienced in 
these 
might prove to be a 





particulars 
constant annoyance 
on a long period investigation, for much time as 
well as mental and physical energy can easily 
be expended in hunting a lost dog, or in worry 
regarding his safety. To illustrate how valu- 
able Max Berry’s training in this particular 
has been, mention is made of the fact that the 
first day’s experience with a pointer, purchased from 
a well-known trainer in the South, caused more worry 
and fatigue than Max Berry caused in all our travels to- 


gether over thousands of miles. 


The pointer likewise illustrated better than words the 
value of a dog that can successfully handle that illusive 
bird, the cock pheasant. Those who have hunted 
this bird understand its exasperating habit of 
running down a ditch or through heavy cover 
until the boundary of the area is reached, 

finally flushing well out of range. This 
pointer, trained on quail, would invaria- 

A bly stop on a beautiful point at the first 
strong whiff of a cock pheasant and 
failed to move out and keep the bird 
located until it could be flushed. Max 
Berry would move in and honor the 
pointer beautifully, but with a certain 
indication of disapproval of the method 
being used. Finally he would rush with 
a wide, sweeping movement far in advance and to one side 
and soon make game, locate the bird, and by quick, intermit- 
tent rushes finally flush it well within range. 
unbelievable ability 


By this almost 
\Inx Berry very seldom lost his bird 
and usually it required but a few minutes for him to handle 
the wisest cock in this manner. 

It may be of some value for those who in the future desire 
to use a dog for this particular type of work to learn the 
method employed in training Max Berry. His training did 
At that time he 
knew nothing of birds, and no attempt was made at first to 
introduce him to them. Being a companionable creature he 
showed no desire to leave his master’s side. 


not start until he was about a year old. 


He was kept 
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out in front, however, by throwing clods of dirt which he 
chased. These were thrown first to one side and then to 
the other. He was not permitted to return between the 
casts, and in this manner he learned to follow the motion of 
A whistle has never been used on Max Berry, the 
He was trained to 


the hand. 
dog being handled entirely by signals. 
come in whenever his master as- 
sumed a kneeling position. 

Early in August he was taken 
into a big clover field where 
there was a flock of half-grown 
pheasants. He immediately made 
game and constantly crept nearer 
until quite close to the birds. 

He then suddenly broke and 
rushed in, catching one of the 
young pheasants on the wing, 
which he retrieved dead. This 

did not worry the trainer and 

the dog was given the bird 

which was taken home to his 
kennel. A few days later he 

was introduced to his first full 
grown cock. He worked up on 

this bird as stealthily as a cat. 
Suddenly he settled himself for 

a spring which occurred simul- 
taneously with the rise of the bird. He caught the cock by 
the base of the tail and held it until his trainer released it. 
For this rather uncommon stunt he received hearty commen- 
dation. Probably these two experiences in his young career 
were handled ideally, for later he was placed in a position 
where his indomitable urge alone saved his reputation. The 
next time he made game his trainer was close by and he was 
carefully steadied to a point, and then taken out of it and 
led far to one side and allowed to return to the young birds 
from the opposite direction. This was repeated many times, 
and finally when he became steady on point he would, when 
sent on, break his point, make a side cast, not always sufh- 
ciently wide and far enough to head off his bird to be sure, 
but well enough to illustrate that a dog can be trained in 
this particular knack so valuable to the pheasant hunter. 
Later when he took up self-hunting, he perfected this habit 
which has meant so much in this game survey. 

Upon moving from Oregon to Iowa, Max Berry had a 
new adventure with a pheasant which nearly proved to be 
his undoing. In northern lowa pheasants are hunted in 
cornfields. During the first day of hunting there he pre- 
ceded eight men through a cornfield which provided cover 
for a large flock of pheasants. He was nicely straightened 
out on a point when the birds flushed and from sixteen to 
thirty shots rang out in rapid succession over the very head 
of the dog. 
for months following this experience he was both gun shy 
and bird shy. It is needless to mention that his master learned 


This was too much for his sensitive nerves and 


a lesson never to be forgotten. 
Upon entering one of the refuges Max Berry always re- 


mains at heel until he is sent out. Then he will move in 


Mr. Woodcock, Esq. 


Dignified gentleman; very sedate 
Seemingly careless of your fate, 

Calmly watching “Old Don” close in--- 
I'll bet a dollar I saw you grin. 


Scuffled leaves and the rustle of brush, 
Whistling wings in an upward rush, 
Two clean misses-left and right; 


And the calm little gentleman drops from sight. 


Long life and luck to you, 
Happy days and journeys too, 


All in russet, black and tan 
Grinning little gentleman! 


wide casts at great speed, except that he frequently appears 
to have sized the situation up completely before he moves off, 
for he will start out in the direct line of a covey of quail or 
a flock of pheasants. This faculty of going directly to game 
may possibly be explained in two ways. First when moving 
into the wind a bird dog undoubtedly has a remarkable 

ability to scent game at long 

distances, and second, it 
seems apparent that the experi- 
enced dog in some manner diff- 
cult to explain readily makes 
rapid choice of good 
Some will doubt the dog’s ability 
to see sufficiently far and well 
to distinguish one cover from an- 
other at a distance, but regard- 
less of how well they may see 
the exact outline in detail, they 
must sense enough to 
ulate them to activity in the 
direction of cover that is good. 
To illustrate the dog’s ability to 
scent game at long distances, 
mention will be made of one 


cover, 


stim- 


—Joun Puetps. particular experience. A flock of 
pheasants were known to fre- 
quent a certain second-growth 
alfalfa field, and wishing to locate this flock two dogs were 
sent in. Max Berry, traveling at full speed, head up, did 
not hesitate a second but cut diagonally across this field, over 
the fence and nearly across a second field out of sight. From 
a fencepost he could be seen on a steady point in the alfalfa. 
Upon coming up some scattered birds were flushed in front of 
him. He did not break his point, but held until another 
bird was flushed. He then went a few steps, pointed again, 
and repeated this several times, until two flocks were flushed 
out, the second dog coming in to locate some of them. Max 
Berry then moved out to an adjoining field. 

This trait of picking up singles, illustrating the remark- 
able reaction a good dog has to a bird’s scent, was demon- 
strated in the late fall when the quail dog from the South 
flushed a nice bevy. The pointer worked out two singles and 
then was lost in a hunt for a single in a hedge. Max Berry 
came in and picked up single after single, working in a heavy 
weed cover until twelve birds were individually flushed. 
Mention is made of this ability for three reasons: First, as 
an introduction to a discussion of his inability to locate birds 
during the spring of the year; second, to indicate the feasi- 
bility of utilizing this remarkable sense in game survey work; 
and, finally, to allay any skepticism on the part of those who 
are inclined to believe that man can accomplish as much 
while making a game bird survey without the use of a good 
dog. 

It should be kept in mind that the location of game birds 
was only a small part of this investigation of the game refuges. 
A map was made, information was gathered on predatory 
birds and mammals, signs were examined, and numerous 
other factors were considered simultaneously with the game 
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bird census and for this reason the dog was left largely to 
himself, and he necessarily more and more became his own 
handler, and day by day did better work. The distance he 
covered was beyond reckoning, but an indication of the miles 
he traveled may be obtained by an illustration. On one day 
the distance traveled by the writer was conservatively esti- 
mated at twenty miles. This dog worked constantly and ran 
at fast speed throughout the day, with only a few short inter- 
vals of rest in the car. When in the evening it was necessary 
for his master to rest for a few minutes before making the 
last forty rods back to the car, Max Berry came up and 
looked on in a doubtful way, whirled about, jumped a woven 
wire fence, and went to the far corner of an oat stubble field. 
Here he jumped a second fence and flushed his fifty-fourth 
bird for the day. This was after approximately twelve 
hours of almost constant work. Many dogs have hunted 
this long, but few so long at his speed over muddy ground. 
He was especially valuable during this day, as much of the 
area was low, drained marshland, cut by flooded ditches very 
dificult for a man to cross. The dog was repeatedly sent 
over these ditches into cover that was quite inaccessible to 
one working alone. It is conservatively estimated that the 
efficiency of the day’s work was more than trebled through 
the assistance he rendered. 

Max Berry’s best day’s work from the standpoint of birds 
flushed, was made during an attempt to determine 
the total population of game birds on a 2,000- 
acre tract. This work was done during 
the fall when the temperature was 
high, but fortunately the area was 
well watered, providing opportun- 
ity for frequent dips and chances re 
to quench his thirst. During the Fads Pe 
brief period of about eight hours, > 
accompanied by the pointer, 116 
birds 


The cover was exceedingly difficult, 


were handled successfully. 


being a combination of cornfields, 
abandoned — grass fields 
with an abundance of Canada thistle 
and bramble, tangled sedge and grass 
marshes and brushy cutover land 


and weed 


grown up to berry bushes. 

In this particular investigation no man or group of men 
could have covered the area with the same efficiency, regard- 
_ less of the time expended, for the cover was so perfect that it 
is doubtful if man alone could have flushed fifty per cent of 
the birds. 

In order to obtain the full benefit of a dog’s assistance it 
is necessary for the handler to study his reactions to every 
stimulus and the dog should be allowed to use his head freely. 
For instance, in this particular work, good game cover could 
not be chosen. We were obliged to take these areas dedi- 
cated as refuges as they came. Many of them did not 
possess a game bird and sometimes the dog hunted an entire 
day without locating a bird. Those who know bird dogs 
appreciate that a good dog readily determines the presence 
or absence of birds. Fortunately Max Berry’s master was 
not a “cut-and-dyed-in-the-wool” handler who will not toler- 





proved conclusively the value of a good 
dog in making a game survey. 


ate a dog’s playing with a rabbit providing a bird does not 
exist on the area. Max Berry spent considerable time hunt- 
ing rabbits. ‘There was no mistaking his puppylike attitude 
when he was pursuing this pastime. The tally of cottontails 
was nearly as important a part of the census as was that of 
game birds and for this reason there was an advantage in 
using a dual purpose dog, especially as it was known that he 
would drop such puppy work immediately upon. scenting 
pheasant or quail. Among the animals toward which he 
showed particular interest were squirrels, rabbits and cats, 
and on several occasions he attracted the writer’s attention 
in a Most amusing manner to skunks. A skunk was always 
He seemed to consider it as some- 
thing amusing instead of something to chase, for he would 


quite a treat for him. 


stand over a skunk with front legs spread apart, tongue out 
and ears up, his tail wagging happily. 

Considerable controversy has arisen regarding the time 
and conditions conducive to the best reaction of the dog to 
game, and it has been especially interesting and instructive to 
have the opportunity for continued observation on a dog’s 
reaction to changes in temperature and especially to his efh- 
ciency in locating birds during the spring mating and nesting 
period. From February to May a tabulation was kept of 
each bird located by the dog. This consisted of a record of 
the time of day, weather conditions, locations and description 

of cover, number and sex of birds, when this 
could be determined, and the activity of the 
During February a total of 351 
birds were located in thirty-seven dif- 
ferent groups. The dog made 
thirty-two points and held staunch 
on thirty. He rushed in on three 
and flushed three while 
running and passed by one. 
March gave a total of 190 birds 
in forty-four different groups, 
forty of which were pointed. The 
dog held thirty-five, 
flushed four while running but passed 
none that flushed. 

The first in April 

were spent by the writer in an 


dog. 


groups, 


staunch on 


two weeks 
investigation to determine the various species of birds and 
mammals taken by pole traps. Thus only 104 birds were 
located, during the last two weeks of the month. They were 
in thirty-seven groups. Max Berry made twelve points and 
held staunch on all. He flushed twenty-two while running, 
and passed by three. 

During May he was not at all successful in locating or 
handling birds, and so few birds were located that it was 
decided that May and June were very unsatisfactory months 
for making a game survey with a dog. By the latter part of 
July and the first of August he once more was back in ex- 
cellent form and by September he could find birds with his 
usual ability. This seems to be the usual experience of 
many who have handled dogs. Only once after the first of 
April did he flush more than two pheasants together and then 
two hens and a cock, the usual combination being either 


a lone bird or a cock and hen. (Continuing on page 637) 








Forestry In Farm Relief 


By ArtHur M. Hype 


Secretary of Agriculture 


VERPRODUCTION in any industry inevitably 
creates a buyer’s market and lower prices. In such a 
market the marginal producer sufters most severely. 

Even a small reduction in income wipes out his profit or turns 
it into a loss; and he has been unable to create a surplus on 
which to tide himself over an unprofitable period. He 
usually finds it difficult to liquidate his plant and must con- 
tinue to operate as long as he can in the hope of a change for 
the better, or must cut production 
or close down to await a change 
His ability to sur- 
depends 


in conditions. 
vive the depression 
largely on how far he can go in 
reducing carrying charges. 

The output of most industries 
is based largely on employed labor 
with which the operator has no 
long time contractual relations. 
He therefore has an immediate 
opportunity to cut his expenses 
by laying off this labor. If other 
industries are prosperous labor is 
in part able to adjust itself by 
securing employment elsewhere. 
Market for the goods produced 
by the industry in difficulty is not 
materially reduced by the laying 
off of its own employees, and the 
operator is thus in a measure able 
to trim his sails to weather the 
storm. 

When a depression hits agri- 
culture it finds the farmer in a 
different and much more difficult 
situation. The greater part of 
farm labor in this country is per- 
formed by the farmer and his family. 
“discharged,” neither can it be readily disposed of elsewhere 
Employers in other in- 


This labor cannot be 


in order to reduce carrying charges. 
dustries are not easily found in the vicinity, and the farmer, 
being by himself or assisted by minor children, cannot leave 
the farm for more than a few days at a time without aban- 
doning it altogether. He, therefore, feels compelled to con- 
tinue on, producing farm products which do not sell for 
enough to afford a reasonably good living and which add to 
the surplus that makes farming in general unprofitable. 
Millions of acres of farm lands which do not under pres- 
ent conditions produce enough to support their owners 
properly are suitable for growing trees. A good deal of this 
land will restock to forests naturally, immediately farming 





HON. ARTHUR M. HYDE 


operations cease. Indications are that the wood that might be 
grown will be needed and that on some of the land at least it 
may be grown at a profit. If such land could be switched from 
crop production to timber growing the change would both 
help the general agricultural situation and put the land to 
profitable use. At the same time the farmer’s energies would 
be released for a new start in another field instead of being 
used up in a struggle filled with hardship and in most cases 
foredoomed to failure. The work- 
ing out of a plan for such a change 
on a comprehensive scale, how- 
ever, must be preceded by an eco- 
nomic land We 
need to know whether areas of 
impoverished or decadent agricul- 
ture could be restored to pros- 


classification. 


perity by a_ reorganization of 
farming and what measures in the 
way of extension programs and 
provision for credit, would be 
needed to accomplish the reor- 
ganization. We need to know 
with certainty what lands are best 
suited, physically and economi- 
cally, for timber growing rather 
than for crop production. We 
need to know what lands could 
be profitably reforested by private 
enterprise and what lands would 
have to be reforested, if at all, by 
public agencies. 

As an incident to the working 
out of the purchase program 
under the Weeks Act and its 
amendments, the government has 
incorporated in National Forest 
purchase units a considerable acreage of marginal farm land 
which at one time or another has been tilled. These lands 
have been included because they blocked out tracts of forest 
land and not with the idea of having any effect on agriculture. 
Nevertheless their purchase has reduced the area of low- 
grade farming lands. Also the owners have been paid a price 
that represents their value for growing timber and have thus 
been afforded a chance for a new start elsewhere with some 
capital to begin on. 

There are farmers located on marginal land in forest 
regions whose continuous residence on these farms might be 
insured by the reforestation of nearby lands. The work of 
rehabilitating the forest would offer employment in the im- 
mediate future. The growth of the trees to a size which 
would allow the harvesting of products would furnish a con- 
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tinuous demand for labor, and 
through support of industry a 
continuous source of public in- 
come. Thus the combination of 
agriculture and forestry would 
provide both a good living to the 
farmers and adequate support for 
schools, roads, and other public 
undertakings essential to satisfac- 
tory social life. 

Another class of farmers who 
may be helped by forestry are 
those who in addition to their 
farm land own woodlots which 
contain trees of merchantable size, 
or trees that will, if protected and 
cared for, be of merchantable size 
within a reasonable period of 
years. Where it is possible 
through better marketing of prod- There is every reason to believe that timber crops would offer an 
ucts and better forestry practices, important aid in restoring decadent agriculture. This loblolly pine 


stand has been protected from fire for twenty-five years and is being 
operated profitably under careful management. 





to create or increase income from 
these lands, the farmer will have 
an additional source of income 
and a market for some of his labor that he cannot devote to am, however, convinced that they do represent possibilities 
farming during the slack season of the year. in farm relief, and this Department will investigate these 
How far it may prove practicable to go in any or all of _ possibilities as rapidly as possible and from time to time make 
these directions I am not at this time prepared to estimate. I such recommendations regarding them as seem feasible. 





INLAND 


I am longing for the pine trees, 
Stately standing; 
Longing for the sea’s low sunsets, 


Twilight banding. 


I would watch again the white gulls, 
Ever present; 

Wait the pausing of the low tide, 
Phosphorescent. 


Feel again the fresh salt sea winds, 
Cheek caressing; 

Sense my spirit lift and lighten, 
Grief suppressing. 


lam lonely for the coast land, 

Surf and ocean; 

Dune and sand and wind and water— 
Happy portion! 


—Ruth Fargo. 

















Beauty went after the mustard pickle water in 
no uncertain way—and liked it, as evidenced 


by the bushed-up brush ! 


OR days the sun had been hot and red through the 
smoke of forest fires. From our mountain ranch we 
looked out anxiously, wishing for the rain that never 
came, fearing that the wind would change and bring us into 
the path of the fire. Fortune was with us and our pastures 
were saved, but the red terror brought us a visitor, a spotted 
fawn. 
The poor little thing was so hot and tired that morning, 
She could not have been more than 
Her dainty coat was covered with 


and so horribly lost. 

two or three days old. 
the white stars—nature’s way of protecting such 
small creatures by imitating the sunlight as 
it filters through the leaves. I car- 


ried her into the house. 
Surely such a little thing 
would die if left to wander 
alone, and I doubted if her 
mother would return, even 
if she were still alive. 


I finally coaxed the fawn 


















Beauty wanted the cracker and took it 
from his mouth but she was braced for 


an instant get-away. 


She always waited patiently around 
ready to follow the horses. 


In the snow—Beauty thought it was 
soap bubbles and tried to eat it all— 
as soap stood high in favor among her 
favorite articles of diet! 
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Beauty 


A Story for Children 


By FLrorENCE THOMAS 


to drink a little water. Then, not to frighten her, I read, 
speaking soothingly to her until she became accustomed to 
In a few hours she began to make a plaintive 
By evening she was 


my voice. 
mewing noise in response to my tones. 
quite used to me, liked to be stroked and her great dark 
eyes followed every move I made. When my husband came 
she made no objection to him. We decided to keep her, and 
called her Beauty. 

That evening when we milked the goat we brought some 
to Beauty. She pawed for it but did not understand how 
to drink from a pail. By accident, she poked her nose into 
the foam. In a moment the liquid had vanished and one 
baby deer had settled back contentedly. She slept on the 
foot of our bed that night. In fact it became a habit that 
later proved annoying, for she would paw about until she 
found the particular spot she liked best. It is not pleasant 
to have a small but affectionate deer walking about on one. 

Her second day with us was given to investigation. She 
had accepted us as friends, but the cat was her first problem. 

It had fur, was an animal and was friendly. 
Beauty all but scratched her head in puzzle- 
ment. Later they became pals though 
Beauty’s manner was con- 
descending. 

For three days Beauty 
was tied. Then I let her run 
and drag the rope. She fol- 
lowed us around and poked 
her inquisitive, velvety nose 
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into everything. She even robbed the cat of her own par- 
ticular cushion and rolled herself into a ball in its exact center. 

The fourth day of Beauty’s stay we had company, and 
Beauty took to the brush. 
I had to calm her with 
a swallow of milk, tie 
her to my bed and give 
her the cat’s pillow to 
soothe her ruffled feel- 


with them came a hunting dog. 


ings. 

The fifth day I re- 
moved her collar. She 
made the acquaintance 
of calves, pigs, goats, 
horses and poultry— 
all members of our 
large and varied fam- 





“Aha! Whas’sat? The sound of the flivver! 
Is my family trying to get away from me?” 


ily. Some of the animals were 
curious about her, others sus- 
picious. The poultry went into 
a panic when she walked among 
them. Beauty tried hardest of 
all to become chummy with the 
Toggenburg goat, source of her 
milk supply. But the goat had other ideas and showed fight. 

Soon the cat brought five sprawling kittens to the house 
and began their education as cats. Before long they were 
licking Beauty’s face. There was a reason. We fed Beauty 
milk in a lard pail. When the last drop was gone she would 
butt the pail, slap at it with her front feet and mew for more. 
At last she would decide that it was of no use. There was 
Then the kittens would get busy on her foam- 
covered face. 

All the while they had been awaiting this moment, squat- 
ting on the sidelines or weaving about to avoid being stepped 
on. Now the five of them would trot up and, sitting on their 
haunches, lick Beauty’s face clean while the happy fawn 
“ stood contentedly, puffing and blinking and waggling her big 
ears. Occasionally the kittens would hook a claw into her 
muzzle to aid them in sitting upright but Beauty did not 
seem to mind. 

One morning, the fawn’s omniverous appetite led her into 
a sad predicament. I had made some mustard pickles and 
had set the sticky cooking utensils to soak. Inquisitive Beauty 
came along. Aha! Milk! She drank and drank till her 
tummy was like a football. I chased her away but all after- 
noon she grunted like a child that has had too many green 
apples. 

Not long after that she devoured a bar of soap with even 
worse effects. But sad as the experience was, she never could 


no more, 





The kittens waiting for their party. When Beauty raised her 
head from the milk-pail, the kittens would immediately get 
busy licking her foam-covered face. 


be cured of the desire for soap. She would push the door 
open, slip inside and make away with any soap she could find, 
gobbling it so fast that her muzzle would be a mass of foam. 
Even after our new house was built, with high back steps. 
she would watch her chance to slip up on the porch and make 
way with any stray soap. 

The second summer that we had Beauty, she wrecked our 
garden. She had come to love vegetables and she thought 
nothing of fences. She could slip between the strands of 
wire more easily than we could and high jumping was only 
play to her. So our garden was destroyed as quickly as we 
put it in. Oddly enough, cucumbers were too much for 


Beauty. She 


would walk about restlessly, the walk becoming a trot as 


As soon as she ate them she was in distress. 


discomfort grew. 

Beauty’s chief vice was chewing tobacco. She picked up 
pieces of discarded cigarettes or cigars, and would even reach 
into a man’s pocket and make 
off with his tobacco bag unless he 
was quick enough to catch her. 
Her most annoying trait was her 
persistent desire to be wherever 


we were. She was like Mary’s 


little lamb. We could 
never break her of this 
habit, try as we would. 

But what can you 
do when an animal 
loves you so much that 
it is even reluctant to 
go far enough away to 
browse ? When it tries 
its best to talk to you 
in language you can 
understand? Beauty 
had a cry something like a bleat. It sounded like “cum- 
mere” with the “‘mere’’ a prolonged, nasal whine. She cried 
a great deal before a storm and was exceedingly restless. I 
learned to imitate her cry and have at times halted wild 
deer in full flight by giving that sound, while Beauty would 
come from as far as she could hear me call. 

When our baby boy first came to us, Beauty would stand 
at the bedroom window and cry and scold. If I imitated her 
cry and talked sweet nothings to her, she became contented 
and went to feed even though she had not seen me for weeks. 

Our mail box is over half a mile away, but when I was 
able, I went every day for the walk. Ours was an odd pro- 
cession. First mother, then myself and the baby, followed 
by Beauty and two staggering puppies, while behind trailed 





The flivver made a fine bed and Beauty 
always turned around, like a dog, three 
times before settling down. 
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On the way down Beauty was 
quite sedate but. going home was another story. She would 
caper and prance and leap over clumps of brush. Then she 
would trot up and nudge us as if to say—‘‘You pokey old 
things! Can’t you get a move on and play a little?” Then 
away she would scamper, making the leaves an dirt fly under 


the cat and her five kittens. 


her sharp hoofs. 

When we rested, she would rest, but when we traveled she 
would frolic some more. Her antics threw the puppies into 
ecstasies of excitement and their pink tongues lolled out as 
they did their best to imitate her. But the kittens were not 
so well pleased. With bulging tails and bristling backs, they 
spit and sought refuge up the nearest sapling. 

Beauty became so accustomed to going to the mail box that 
she sometimes went even when we did not. Perhaps that 
was because the stage driver always had a piece of gum, candy, 
or tobacco for her. It was not everyone from whom she 
would accept food but he was one of her special friends and 
he has never forgotten the odd friendship he formed with her. 
If she had not been prone to chew anything which she could 
bite, she might have been made our mail carrier, but she prob- 
ably would have made an astonishing mess of the news if we 
had tried her in that rdle. 

Beauty and the puppies played together for hours. They 
ran and yapped at her heels, making believe they were hunt- 
ing, until Beauty grew tired of the game and turning on them, 
slapped them with her forefeet and ran them, yelping, under 
the house. A little later we would find the three of them 
stretched out in the sun, grievances forgotten, friends once 
more. 

Later on, Beauty took to following our car. 
band went alone, I called her to me and gave her bread or 
peelings to distract her attention. If our family went away 
together we gave her a bucket of peelings behind the house so 


If my hus- 


that we might get away while she was dining. That did very 
well for awhile but soon she would grab one immense mouth- 
ful of peelings and race after us. “ 
Seeing that we could not outrun her we stopped and asked 
her to ride. She was used to sleeping in the machine and ac- 
cepted the invitation, curling down on the back seat con- 


tentedly. All was well until we hit a rut. Then she un- 
curled in a hurry. Another bump and she was gone. No 
more riding for her. We hoped she would go home. But, 


no! Arriving at our destination, who should appear in a 
small cloud of dust but our lovable imp, puffing and panting, 
her tongue lolling from her mouth. When she reached the 
standing car, she climbed in for a rest. But when we left for 
home, she preferred to use her native mode of locomotion and 
trailed behind. 

One evening we were going to a surprise party. 
knew there was something in the air and when the car ap- 
peared you could almost see that she was planning something. 
We got ready, put out her bucket of peelings and tore away. 
We made the five miles to the nearest gas station before going 
on to the party, and as we stood there who should come puffing 
and wheezing up the winding and dusty road but Beauty. 


Beauty 


She created a great commotion among the dogs as she fol- 
lowed us through town and went with us to the party. She 
even went into the house with us, to everyone’s delight, and 
after inspecting the card tables and everything new to her, 
she withdrew. She lingered awhile outside, then must have 
started home for she did not appear when I called to her after 
the party. About twenty minutes after we arrived home 
Beauty came along. She was pretty badly blown. After that 
she did not follow us much. Perhaps her curiosity had been 
satisfied, or, perhaps, she found it too much trouble to follow 
when we always returned the same way we went. 

In the spring I spent six weeks away from home and Beauty 
wandered about discontentedly, crying for me. When I re- 


turned she was asleep under the house. I called “Beauty, 


cum-mere!” With a glad cry she pranced to meet me, waving 
her bushed tail, and, for the first time, I noticed the musky, 
sweet-cidery deer scent in the air. Usually deer give out that 
scent only in fright or pain, but I think Beauty threw it out 
in glad surprise. 

When hunting season came on we were anxious. 
as she had been a baby and had not wandered far we did not 
give it a thought, but now she was a fat, well-grown deer, 
and though she carried no horns she acquired a bullet hole 


As long 


through one ear. 

One damp day after the season had closed, my husband was 
out looking for signs of wild hogs. Of course, Beauty tagged 
along and, when the dog stumbled on a large, thin doe hidden 
in a thicket, the creature bounded away in wild flight. Beauty 
dashed after her, overtook her and challenged her to fight. 
The action was so vicious and fast that he was sure Beauty 
crippled the poor animal. 

Not long after this, we became aware that she was carrying 
on a courtship. She used to feed in the flats below the house 
and even across the highway beyond the mail box. We noticed 
tracks in the road, always two sets of tracks coming up our 
But, at the gate, the second set of 
Coy, secretive Beauty! The 


road to our second gate. 
tracks always turned aside. 
tracks gave her away, although never did we get so much as 
a glance at the bashful fellow who only brought her as far as 
the gate on her way home. 

She became increasingly temperamental, and no longer 
frolicked with the dogs. Once she reared up and danced 
forward wickedly slapping at me with her forefeet, and one 
of her feet struck me on the back of the hand, bruising it 
badly. 

My husband was repairing a fence when she took a peevish 
spell. She stamped and threatened him till he went behind 
She attacked the tree, then came around after him 
It was evident that 


a tree. 
forcing him to climb out of her reach. 
she had turned against us. A few days later she was missing. 
We have not seen her since, though a friend told us that he 
had seen a deer, followed by two fawns, drinking at a spring 
a few miles away. The mother had a bullet-clipped ear and 
she had not run from him as most deer do. So I presume 
he had stumbled upon Beauty living her own life naturally 
in the great forest as deer were meant to do. 





From a Forest Ranger , 


to His Dad 


By Cuar_tes NEwTon ELLIOTT 





To those who have any illusions concerning a forest 
ranger’s life, this series of letters, which will be con- 
tinued through the November and December issues, 
will prove enlightening. In this first series a young 
eastern forester, just out of college, finds that the 
making of a forest ranger calls for unique ability, 








youthful enthusiasm and unfaltering courage. 














Plains, Montana. 

EAR Dap: 
My work has begun! Day before yesterday I 
stepped off of the train in a little Montana town. 
Plains, they call it, but to see any plains here a fellow sure 
has to stretch his imagination. The mountains are as thick 
as hills in an ant village. The valley is about a mile wide 
from one range to the other and the Missoula, a wide, blue 


Howard, 


the ranger here, told me that long ago the valley was named 


river, fows right down the middle of the valley. 


Wild Horse Plains on account of the numerous bands of 
cayuses that ran wild in the hills, and that the name finally 
dwindled down to Plains. 

You would like the ranger, Dad. He’s the type of fellow 
that you read about—long and lean and bronzed, a few 
inches over six feet and weighing more than two hundred 
One 

fire 


guards told me 


pounds. 
of the 


that he was the 
strongest man 
-in the valley 
and I can truly 
believe that 
He 
said that early 
this summer 


Howard 


across a 


statement. 


ran 

big 
bear in the 
Thompson 
River country. 
He was 
armed except 
for an ax. The 


un- 





In the wild Thompson River country, in Montana. 
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bear showed fight, and knowing that he could not do much 
damage with the ax, Howard let out a yell and climbed the 
nearest tree. About halfway up the 
bear swung its claw and hung it in the heel of his boot. 
Howard clung on like grim death and they both swung loose. 
Imagine, now, holding himself and a three-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound bear in the air and him with his hands hooked over a 
tree limb. 


The bear followed. 


It lasted about five seconds before the bottom of 
the heavy logging boot ripped out and the bear fell to the 
Howard followed him 


for about three miles before he lost the trail. 


ground, and went off into the woods. 
But the ranger 
swore eternal vengeance on all bears, and that one in par- 
ticular. 

I asked Howard about the story and he showed me the 
boot. He also made a forceful statement that he was going 
I timidly 
suggested that 
if he would let 
me go along I 
might be able 


to get that fuzzy so-and-so before winter came. 


to help him 
run by lending 
moral support 
and _ physical 
suggestion. He 


laughed and 
agreed. He 
thinks he 
knows’ where 


that particular 
bruin dens and 
this fall we are 
going up and 
drag him out. 
Howard says 
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that bears are in a dormant stage after they begin their winter 
sleep—sort of unconscious—and they are easy to handle. 
I’m looking forward to that trip, though I don’t know what 
I will do when things begin to happen seriously. 

The ranger station here is a small white building on the 
edge of Plains. It is covered wtih rose vines, and the land- 
scape decorations are spruce and fir brought down from the 
There is a big “United States Forest Service” 
I look at it with a feeling of pride, for 
I am 


woods. 
sign over the door. 
it is my first headquarters with the Forest Service. 
informed, though, that I will work up in the Thompson 
River country where Howard had his little skirmish with 
the bear. 
gesting that, if I come out at all this fall, I will be wearing a 
bearskin coat. They advise devious ways of getting the bear. 
One suggestion is outrunning bruin and staying in front of 
him until he drops dead ; another is climbing a tree and wait- 
ing until he starves to death. One fellow even suggested 
that I rub mustard on the end of his tail and let him break 
his neck trying to spit on it. 

Howard sent me up on one of the mountains this morning 
to help put out a small fire. Clarence, one of the guards, 
and I found 
that it had 
burned to the 
edge of the 
snow on one 
side and some 
native had beat 


it out on the 


other. We 
went around 
the fire line, 


saw that it 
was out, then 
walked six 
miles back to 
the station in 
a mixture of 
sleet and snow 
and Tain. 
Think of sleet 
and snow in June! 
Dad. A fellow came in last night from the camp on Fish- 
trap Creek where I am going, and brought word that the 
snow there is four inches deep. Looks as though I am going 


I leave tomorrow for the wild country, 


to do some shivering. 

I just stepped out to see about my bunk in the tent back 
of the station. There are no stars tonight, and it is cold. 
The wind is blowing snow flakes off the mountain. 

It’s nine o’clock and they call that late. Everyone is 
snoring and from all I have heard about bears, it sounds 
like a grizzly convention. Good night, Dad, and I'll write 
you from the camp on Fishtrap Creek. 

Your son, ranger, 
CHARLIE. 


The fellows here have been kidding me by sug-- 





We packed equipment on a gentle old horse while taking our examination 
until the poor animal could hardly stand up. 


Fishtrap Creek Camp, Montana. 
My Dear Dap: 

We have been on the Fishtrap for almost a week now, 
When we came into camp the valley floor was covered with 
snow and all the firs and pines and tamaracks were white 
and dark green. It was the prettiest sight I have ever seen, 
Bob brought us to Big Spring in the truck and left us there, 
We tramped into the woods a couple of miles on a Forest 
Service trail, and then followed blazes for another mile, 
The country we traversed is like a flight of gigantic steps— 
a series of flat plateaus divided by terraces. It is forested 
with tamarack, western yellow pines, that the fellows here 
call bull pines, and fir and spruce. There are no hardwoods 
like oak and maple and ash and other broadleaf species grow- 
ing in the eastern forests. “The streams, though, are bordered 
with scrubby willows and alders. 

When we came to the edge of the last steep terrace it 
was almost dark. We could see a fire through the trees 
somewhere below us, casting grotesque shadows on the snow. 
After the stillness of the forest, the entire valley seemed to be 
filled with the roar of running water. Charlie let out an 
awful yell that made me jump and it was immediately 
answered by 
someone in 
camp. My feet 
were like lead- 
en things when 
I finally slid 
out of my pack 
and looked 
around for the 
supper table. [ 
have eaten lots 
of food cooked 
in the woods, 
Dad, but | 
found out that 
night how 
good grub can 
really taste. 

After  sup- 
per, Charlie 
and I made our bed by cutting spruce and fir boughs and 
We talked and smoked a 


arranging them before the fire. 
I went to sleep 


long time after everyone else had turned in. 
looking at the stars that were so close and brilliant and 
listening to the splash of the creek and to the wind up on 
the ridge. 

Charlie aroused me the next morning a little after day- 
light. When I sat up, he placed his finger against his lips 
and pointed toward the open ridge across the creek. A black 
bear was up there with her two cubs, turning over rocks and 
logs, working her way toward the top. I was wide awake 
in an instant. We watched her until she had almost reached 
the top of the ridge, then Charlie let out one of his yells. 
She looked back toward camp for a moment, then ran 
over the ridge with the cubs close behind. They looked 
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like small black balls bouncing along. After break- 
fast, Bill, the boss, gave me a double-bitted ax and 
told me to do my stuff but watch the blisters. To 


make a long story short, my feet 
remained frozen for about two 
days and I found a new blister 
with every swing of the ax. We 
cut a trail eight feet wide, fol- 
lowing the blazes back toward 
Big Spring to the main trail. 
My stiffness and soreness grad- 
ually wore away and I began 
putting in an honest day’s work. 
The 
ground became soggy and the 
creek swelled to the limit of its 
banks. 


We have seen several deer 


snow melted and _ the 


grazing in the open timber on 
the plateaus and yesterday Bill 
showed me the tracks of a big 
bear that had been prowling 
close to camp. Bill said that he 
had come in to raid the garbage 
pit. It begins to look as though 
the big game tales I have heard 
are no exaggeration. 

Sunday, Charlie and I fol- 
lowed Fishtrap Creek for two 


runs into 


We 
fishing for trout and I can truth- 


miles to where it 
Thompson River. were 
fully say that it was the most 
enjoyable Sunday I have ever 
spent. We climbed over logs 

from pool to pool, wading sometimes, and going around the 
deeper holes by climbing up the sides of the cliffs. We saw 
bear signs all along the creek, and once we thought we heard 
one on the ridge. 

Dad, to say that I am wildly enthusiastic about this 
country would be putting it mild. There is a sort of coolness 
and vitality in the air that gets into my blood and makes me 
think of cleanliness and strength. Sometimes I sort of 
wonder why I have spent my life putting book sense into 
my head when all this was waiting for me. What good are 
ideas and opinions when any one of these fellows out here 
can hold my two wrists in one hand and I cannot move? 
And I was considered fairly strong in school. I ought not 
to talk that way, Dad, for I appreciate the training you have 
helped me to acquire, but I wonder sometimes. 

Howard called today and informed me that I was to 
come down next week and take the lookout examination. 
They are considering the establishment of a new lookout 
point on Thompson Peak, the highest mountain on the 
forest. I am to build a lookout tower there and watch for 


fires. The nearest fire guard lives ten miles away at Rock 





I am to build a lookout tower on Thompson 
Peak and watch for fires. 


Creek Ranger Station and the nearest trail is seven miles 
from the top. What a whale of a time I will have! They 
say that Thompson Peak is right in the middle of bear 

country, too. 
So long, Dad, and I’ll tell you 
all about the exam. next week. 
Affectionately your son, 

CHARLIE. 


Fishtrap Creek Camp, 
Montana. 
Dear Dap: 

The ‘“smoke-chaser’s exam.” 
or “guard school,” as it is called 
on some forests, is over, and it 
was one of the most interesting 
bits of schooling I have ever 
had. Wednesday, three of the 
fellows here in camp and I 
walked out to the road at Big 
Spring, where we were picked 
up by Bob and carried into 
in the 
truck. Thursday morning the 


Plains Forest Service 
examination—training would be 
a better word—began and it 
lasted three days. The super- 
visor came up from Thompson 
Falls, which is headquarters for 
the Cabinet 
Howard teach us a few things. 


Forest, to help 


Early Thursday morning the 
super and Howard went into 
the woods across the river and 
tacked small papers, with num- 
bers written on them, on twelve or fifteen trees. Then they 
took compass bearings on all the trees. After breakfast we 
were carried out to the central point and each of us given 
a compass bearing. Our task was to find the number a 
certain bearing represented and come in for another bearing. 
That sounds easy, 
but try following a straight compass line through the woods 


Then out again to find another number. 


for half a mile to one certain tree when you don’t have any 
idea which tree it is. One fellow came in and said that he 
had chased the tail of a buck deer through the woods for two 
miles, thinking it was one of those papers with the number 
on it. Another fellow brought in three numbers from one 
bearing. The test lasted all day and each of us found five of 
six numbers. I went out on one compass bearing four times 
before I could locate the tree. This practice was to teach us 
to locate fires when we had the compass bearing from a 
certain station. 

Friday morning we studied the ranger telephone, talking 
back and forth over the distance of the yard in front of the 
And Friday afternoon we packed equipment 


(Continuing on page 654) 


ranger station. 
on a gentle old horse until the 
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PEOPLE 


A Woman Points the Way 


By Planting 5,000,000 Trees, Mrs. Walter C. 
White Stimulates Forestry in South Carolina 





In the gardens are found 
magnificent pyramidal cy- 


By Josie PLatr PARLER 
: presses, planted over a hun- 
dred years ago from seed 
brought from Italy at that 
time by a royal house guest. 


Stateburg.  Paralleling the Wateree 
River is a long, narrow ridge of highland known as the 
High Hills of Santee. Here, because of the fertile soil, the 
salubrious climate and 
the beautiful scenery 
men of discrimination, 
wealth, and _ culture 


and romance than South Carolina; certainly no com- 


munity can boast a more interesting past than the 


—— no state in the Union is richer in tradition neighborhood of 















came in early colonial 
days to found their 
homes and provide for 
future. generations. 
Many of these old 
plantations are still 
owned and occupied by 





A vista through the lovely gardens at Hillcrest, taken 

from the back of the house. In the inset is a front view 

of the plantation house, showing the central portion 
which was built prior to the Revolution. 
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descendants of the original settlers. The best-preserved of 
these homes and one which touches the history of state and 
nation at every important angle is Hillcrest, the home of 
Mrs. Walter C. White, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Stateburg, 
and has come to her through direct ownership in her family 
since the Revolution. The 
house, the central portion 













=A of which was built in co- 
lonial days, is surrounded 
by many magnificent trees, 
some of them more than 
four hundred years old, 
and a_ beautiful garden 
that was planted over a 


A century-old 
willow oak, saved 
by a “major oper- 


ation” for which two tons of steel and concrete were needed. 
Simply and effectively fire-prevention is enforced on the planta- 
tion by a system of fire lanes, (Right) kept plowed and open. lack of technical 


century and a half ago. The walk leading from 
the back door of the mansion through the garden 
to the entrance through mock-orange-bordered 
“lovers lanes” forms a vista of breath-taking beauty. 

Many rare and interesting trees and shrubs 
planted by Mrs. White’s great-grandfather, Dr. 
William Wallace Anderson, and his close per- 
sonal friend, Joel R. Poinsette, more than a cen- 
tury ago, are still flourishing. Among these is a 


large camellia—in the early springtime covered 









than four hundred years old. On the sloping lawns many 
unusually beautiful live oaks, beeches and other trees planted 
a century ago by Dr. Anderson, are still in perfect condition. 
Here on the sloping lawns the old sun dial and a haughty 
peacock—too exquisite to be real—add to the impression of 
leisurely graciousness. 

When Mrs. White came into possession of the 12,000 
acres that make up Hillcrest plantation, deforestation was 
complete except in swamp land, and even there most of the 
more valuable timber trees had been cut. For generations 
king cotton had been encroaching more and more on the 
domain of forest monarchs. Following the invasion of the 
boll weevil, which laid waste thousands of prosperous farms, 
there came throughout the infested sections a renewed sense 
of the value of timber as a possible financial asset, 
and a consequent realization of the folly of the old 
policy of indiscriminate clearing of land. 

From a long line of distinguished soldiers, 
statesmen and scientists, Mrs. White has inherited 
a deep love and understanding appreciation for the 
beauties of nature—a love that, when opportunity 
offered, inspired her to launch two years ago the 
largest reforestation program ever undertaken in 
South Carolina. Three or four times on her visits 
south she started 


pine seed beds at 








Hillcrest, but the 


by magnificent white blooms—which was planted 
by Mr. Poinsette on one of his frequent visits to 
Hillcrest. Here too are what are thought to be 


Snapshots of the Hillcrest nurseries—established by the 
owners to grow the 5,000,000 seedlings for reforesting 
the plantation. Upper right: A bed of longleaf pine 








the oldest pyramidal cypresses in America. These 


_ were planted one hundred and four years ago from 


seeds brought from Italy by an Italian count when on a visit 
to the Sumter family in Stateburg. Mrs. White, while in 
no way altering the original arrangement of grounds and 
garden, has worked consistently to restore and care for the 
valuable and, in some instances, historic trees and shrubs. 

During the past spring one of the two century-old willow 
oaks that stand on either side of the front entrance was saved 
by a “major operation.” An equal amount of work was done 
on the magnificent tree known as the Spy Oak, so called be- 
cause two Tory spies were hanged there by General Sumter’s 
men during the Revolutionary War. This tree is nine feet 


in diameter, has a spread of one hundred feet, and is more 


seedlings six months after planting. 


knowledge on the part of the negroes on whom she depended 
in her absence to care for the plants brought about very un- 
satisfactory results. Seeing her interest in the work and 
realizing what it would mean to Hillcrest should she suc- 
ceed, Mr. White suggested that they go into the work of 
reforesting the denuded acres in a scientific manner and on a 
scale big enough to get results. 

The reforestation idea had its inception in the mind and 
heart of Mrs. White’s mother, the late Mrs. William L. 
Saunders, who for many years took every opportunity to pro- 
test against the ruthless cutting of the forest giants and the 
tragic waste occasioned by heedless burning off of woodland 
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and old fields. She could not pt Er fz 
have foreseen the ample propor- 
tions which her dream would 


assume when realized, but the 


Pe Ss % 


present work of rehabilitation is 
a fitting recognition of the vision 
which inspired her as a pioneer 
in forest conservation and resto- 
ration. 

At the beginning 200 acres 
were set in longleaf pine seed- 
lings. These have made remark- 
able growth and the loss in num- 
bers is negligible. Another phase 
of the work taken up at once was 
the protecting and thinning of 
clumps of loblolly and shortleaf 
pines already growing on aban- 
doned fields. This work was 
supplemented by the setting out 
of longleaf seedlings at intervals 
among the saplings. Thus, when 
the less valuable trees have at- 
tained their growth and have 
been taken to market, a good 
beginning for longleaf will be 
under way. 

The 
however, in the accomplishment 
of the ultimate aim of the own- 
ers of the property—to plant 
within five years 5,000,000 trees 
on 5,000 acres—was the estab- 
lishment of a nursery for grow- 
ing the seedlings. L. J. Leffel- 
man, an experienced forester, was placed in charge of the 
work. Assisting him is Earl J. Troublefield, also a graduate 
forester. 

The nursery is situated on an ideally drained hillside, sur- 
rounded by trees and accessible to an adequate water supply. 
At the end of the first year 100,000 longleaf, 250,000 slash, 
and 220,000 shortleaf pine seedlings, grown at the nursery, 
Beside this, thirty acres, at 


most important step, 


were set out on the plantation. 
a total cost of $3.50 an acre, were planted with forest-pulled 
white ash seedlings salvaged from swamp lands on the planta- 
tion. Slash was used on swamp margins; shortleaf on rocky 
hillsides and in the swamp; and longleaf was given the choice 
situations on abandoned farmlands and in flat cutover areas. 
Early this spring the size of the nursery was trebled to make 
possible the transplanting of 1,500,000 seedlings this fall. 
Seasons were favorable for the gathering of the local crop 
Not for many years has the pine mast harvest 
Six hundred pounds— 


of pine seed. 
been so bountiful as it was last fall. 
enough to make 1,000,000 plants—were harvested in the 
community. Seeds for another 500,000 plants were pur- 


chased from other sources. 





The splendid old tree known as the “Spy 
Oak”—because two Tory spies were 
hanged there by General Sumter’s men 
during the Revolutionary War. 
ing back over more than four hundred 
years, this tree is nine feet in diameter, 
and has-a spread of one hundred feet. 


When the tragedy occurred 
that resulted in the untimely 
death of Mr. White everyone 
wondered if the reforestation 
scheme might not fall through, 
or at least be curtailed. That 
the work has gone on practically 
as originally planned is a tribute 
to Mrs. White’s perspicacity and 
breadth of vision. 

Not the smallest part of the 
work of rebuilding the forests is 
the systematic effort for fire pre- 
vention. The method is so simple 
and yet so effective that it is 
worth giving in some detail. 
Along all property lines fire- 
breaks 150 feet wide are plowed 
and burned off under careful 
surveillance. Mr. Leffelman es- 
timates the original cost of these 
at $10 a mile. Running at right 
angles to each other, and inter- 
secting so as to inclose tracts of 
approximately 100 acres, fire 
lanes fifty feet wide are made 
and burned over. Along all 
roadsides, strips fifteen feet wide 
are made into fire-breaks. It is 
estimated that the plantation is 
protected in this manner at a 
cost of ten cents an acre. These 
fire lanes or breaks are sowed to 
cow peas, disked and harrowed 
twice each year. The peas pro- 
vide food for quail and song birds. The green vines and 
the harrowed ground serve to stop fires. Besides the peas, 
Mr. Leffelman plants all fire-breaks and ditch banks, as well 
as some abandoned fields, with partridge peas, benny, kaffir 
corn and beggar weed—all suitable bird food. 

While the primary object of the nursery is to grew pine 
seedlings for the purpose of reforesting Hillcrest, there are 
several beds of other varieties of seedlings. Some of these 
are Norway, Engleman, blue and white spruce, Scotch, red 
and Japanese pines, larch, cedar of Lebanon, and several 
varieties of native blooming shrubbery. The value of forests 


Look- 


as protection from the ravages of wind and rain was amply 
demonstrated last year when a windstorm caused the farmers 
to have to replant much of their cotton. In fields protected 
by forests it was not necessary to replant. 

During the two years of its existence Hillcrest nursery has 
not been without its trials and discouragements—storms, 
washing rains, rust, insects, drought. But, in spite of these, 
the work has progressed steadily and the future promises the 
realization of the goal set for achievement. It remains for 
the next generation to see the full fruition of this effort to 
give back to nature what the vandal hand of man has wasted. 














ransplanting 


Squirrels and 


Rabbits 


By 


THEODORE H. SCHEFFER 


ONSERVATION of certain groups of wild life in 
which there is an ever-fresh and happy interest often 
calls for local redistribution in field or forest. There 

is an impulse to seek a more intimate contact with the 
creatures that once, perhaps, enjoyed greater fellowship with 
us, when the land was new and hearts were young and big 
business was not so tremendously important. Or the instincts 
of friendship for them may go even further back to a simpler 
age when there was less that is artificial and the cock of the 
dawn had not been frightened from his high perch and privi- 
lege by the alarm clock. Anyhow, with the exception of a 
few of the larger predators, friendly advances to the wild 
things have always been met more than halfway afield by trust 
and confidence. Such advances, coupled with gradual recogni- 
tion of mutual security and benefit, must have brought about 
in time unrecorded the domestication of the birds and animals 
we now assume to control by property rights. 

It is not always certain that birds, especially those of the 
migratory breeds, will stay put when restocked in former 
range or transplanted to new and favorable environment. 
But in recent years much has been learned concerning 
their movements, through the banding of thousands of fledg- 
lings and trapped adults, thus requiring the individual 
to report his wild flights. Also it has long been known that 





A close-up of the front door—come right in! 


food and shel- 
ter will go a 
great way to- 
ward inducing 
birds to stick 
around the 
premises or to 
stake their 
claims in or- 
chards and 
parks. And 
the tribes will 
increase if the 
marauding cat 





can be con- 
trolled. 

To deal 
with the 
smaller mam- 


The lofty nest of the California 
gray squirrel. 


mals it is desired to transplant to situations of our own 
choosing is simpler in practice than to colonize birds. Yet 
they will require the same inducements to settle—food 
and shelter, whether natural or humanly provided. Prac- 
tical suggestions from experience in so handling squirrels 
and rabbits will be considered here. 

The two groups are treated together because the squirrel 
and the wild rabbit may be taken, handled and stocked in 
pretty much the same manner, and at the same time if desir- 
able. In general the rabbit’s immigration quota is rated low 
on account of its undesirable habit of barking valuable trees 
and shrubs, which are harder to grow than rabbits. This 
makes the animal an unsought tenant for the home premises, 
the orchard, or the park; but leaves to him freedom of the 
woods and the open fields, where his numbers may be re- 
duced, to the advantage of the pot, at the season when rab- 
bits are commonly harvested. The federal government has 
occasionally planted desirable species of rabbits on an offshore 
island that lacked them in its fauna, and game commissions 
and private owners of shooting grounds sometimes require 
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the animals in considerable numbers for stocking purposes. 
But rabbits should never be stocked in situations where they 
cannot be easily controlled if they become troublesome. 
They seldom need shelter other than that which nature 
offers them in grass, thicket, or stubble and will not need 
feeding unless it is desired to bait them away from the garden 
or provide hay for them in time of deep snows. 

But the squirrel needs trees, big trees, some of them, with 
hollows in trunk and limb for security and shelter. In lieu 
of large trees, shelter boxes should be provided in the more 
rigorous climates, where the summer nests of leaves are 
likely to be wrecked by winter winds. And if in any season 
nature has been scant in providing a supply of mast or other 
suitable food for the au- 
tumn storing, this lack 


should be offset by 
offering corn or nuts. 
When such donations 


have been invitingly ex- 
posed each squirrel will 
solve its own transpor- 
tation and storage prob- 
lems. For taking either 
squirrels or rabbits 
uninjured 


alive and 


there is probably no 
simpler or more efh- 
cient device than a box 


The type illus- 


trap. 
trated here has been 
developed after con- 


siderable experimenting 
with different models. 
Having __ top-and-end 
door and wire netting 
at the rear, this trap is 
the less likely to look 
suspicious to an animal 
nosing around the entrance. The netting also serves the added 


a > 


purposes of ventilation and of distracting an imprisoned ani- 
mal’s attention from opportunities to gnaw at the cracks in 
the door. Small mesh poultry netting or that known as hard- 
ware cloth may be used. A cupboard catch or similar device 
will be required to hold the trap shut after it has been sprung 
and a slide covered opening in the front end of the trap will 
facilitate release of the captured animal without need to handle 
or unnecessarily frighten it. This latter consideration is im- 
portant, for occasionally the captive will die from shock 
or from a complex of mental strains that are said to rupture 
the auricles of the heart. 

Placing the trap on location will test the trapper’s know]l- 
edge of woodcraft. In general, favored resorts of the rabbit 
may be known by the tracks, the droppings and the beaten 
trails; while the squirrel’s favorite haunts are more often 
located by discovery of the much-used lunching places or the 
bulky nests in the trees. Stalking squirrels through depths of 
the woods in the morning hours or late afternoon and evening 





Popular lunch counter of chickaree—where scales of the 
fir cones he has busily demolished have accumulated to a 
depth of more than a foot. 


is a happy pursuit if the intent is good toward all creatures 
encountered. There is no better bait for both squirrels 
and rabbits than a piece of fragrant, tasty, apple impaled on 
the end of the trigger stick, with bits of the peeling scattered 
through and outside the trap as an inducement to stop, sniff 
and enter. It may be expected that others than the invited 
guests will be attracted to the baits—birds, particularly, 
during daylight, and at night almost any of the smaller woods 
prowlers, including mice and skunks. For this reason it is 
best to keep the traps closed at night when squirrels are 
and shut in 





wanted—except in the case of flying squirrels 
the daytime when one is trying for rabbits. 
When captured, the animals should be transported as soon 
as practicable to the 
place where they are to 
be released, either in the 
trap itself or in a crate 
adapted to the purpose. 
Such a crate may be an 
egg case, which is easily 
procured anywhere. It 
should be lightin weight 
and strong. It must be 
lined with small mesh 
poultry netting to pre- 
vent gnawing at the 
wood of top, bottom 
and sides, and may have 
a slide covered opening 
at the end 
that in the trap. When 
the partition is left in, 


similar to 


two squirrels or rabbits 
may be accommodated 
For be it 
however 





in one crate. 
known that 
gentle and cunning 
may be these and 
other little heroes of the bedtime stories, they will often fight 
desperately in their common fear when together. An apple 
box, also easily procured, will serve when lined with the wire 
netting as a shipping crate for one animal. Both kinds of crates 
will be sufficiently ventilated at the cracks, and will sometimes 
need to be covered on top with porous sacking for the greater 
protection and seclusion of the timid animals. When squir- 
rels or rabbits are to be transported any considerable distance 
a little dry litter should be p'aced in the bottom of the crate 
and food of a succulent nature, as apples or lettuce, must be 
provided for them. Water will not be needed for a trip of less 
than a week’s duration. 

Probably no type of wild rabbit except some species or sub- 
species of the cottontail, Sy/vilagus, will be considered for 
propagating on new or depleted range in this country. Species 
of the varying hare, Lepus, have been placed on islands off 
the coast of Alaska, however. Many biological blunders have 
been made by pioneers and navigators through the practice of 
stocking breeds of the domestic rabbit or hare in locations 
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where they have since become very troublesome. Several 
species of the squirrel family may be used to stock groves, 
One of the 


adaptable, more frequently placed on landscaped and recrea- 


larger tracts of woodland, or parks. most 
tion grounds, is the eastern gray squirrel, Sciurus caro- 
linensis. The fox squirrel, Sciurus niger, of the Mississippi 
Valley and the South, 
is a larger and more at- 
tractive squirrel than 
the eastern gray, having 
a pleasing variation of 
color patterns in red, 
buffand black. Itshould 
be better protected in 
its native range, in some 
parts of which it is get- 
ting alarmingly scarce. 
As a game squirrel for 
private or restricted 
public shooting it has 
no equal. Farther west 
there is that beautiful 
type of gray squirrel, 
Sciurus aberti, known m . 
to the Grand Canyon 
country. It is chestnut- 
colored on the back, ; 

gray with black stripes on the sides, and pure white on the 
under parts. Whether it will thrive at lower altitudes or in 


other environment we have yet to learn. Farthest west is the 


California gray squirrel, Sciurus griseus. It is also 
larger and handsomer than the eastern gray and has a tail that 
may be fluffed out to screen or protect the entire body. The 


food of this squirrel consists mainly of acorns and the seeds of 





All unaware, wild rabbits and squirrels are taken in these 
box traps, made of converted egg cases. 





conifers, but in the northernmost part of its range it has 
learned to subsist on the bark of trees in late winter and early 
spring. This regrettable habit makes the presence of the 
species objectionable in the parks and on landscaped grounds 
of central and western Washington. Farther south there has 
been no report of this damage to conifers and maples. 

It remains to be said, 
apologetically, that any 
kind of tree squirrel will 
sometimes disrupt the 
housekeeping arrange- 
ments of nesting birds; 
a tragedy in itself, but 
one that cannot always 
be circumvented in 
The small red 


squirrel, or chickaree, is 


nature. 


reputed to be the worst 
offender in this respect. 
Otherwise he is a bright 
and handsome little fel- 
low and audacious to 
the last degree. 

: — Chipmunks and the 





mantled ground squir- 
rels, Callospermophi- 
lus, are attractive and 
interesting little companions about the camp or the home 
grove. They must be provided with such shelter as will 
enable them to hibernate in the colder season. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that some of the 
squirrels are protected by law in certain states and must not 
be taken in the wild or transported except in full compliance 


with such regulations. 


Michigan’s Game Dog 


(Continued from page 623) 


This indicates mating and possibly nesting, as frequently 
pheasants start their clutch early in April and perhaps 
It is obvious that some change occurs at this time 
It is difficult to 
determine the nature of this protective change and to tell for 
a certainty whether or not it occurs before nesting begins 


before. 
which makes the bird immune to pursuit. 


or simultaneously with it, but its consistency at this early 
date indicates that it began before actual nesting. 

Pairing in bobwhite was first observed on March 27 but 
the birds were handled by the dog with no apparent difficulty 
although they were located within light cover, and their ac- 
tivity could be readily observed. Later in the season he ran 
by the paired birds repeatedly. Three flocks of quail which 
were still being fed at a feeding station on April 26 had not 
paired and these were successfully handled by the dog. This 
apparent loss of the bird’s scent, which may affect other 
mammals as well as dogs, is apparently a remarkable pro- 
tection during the nesting season to game birds and probably 
also to other groundnesting birds. 


Max Berry went through the winter in excellent condition 
without a sore foot or an off day. His daily rations when in 
the field consisted of one pound of finely chopped meat fed as 
soon as we reached the garage where he slept in the car at 
night. He was always provided! with a dish of water at 
this time. When off duty his diet was changed to the regu- 
The diet used is prob- 
ably not ideally suited for such intensive work during sum- 


lar home dog’s meals of table scraps. 


mer or in a warm climate, but it was entirely satisfactory for 
this dog under existing conditions. He was always permitted 
to ride in the car during this investigation and not on the 
running board as has been reported. 

Mention should be made of one factor in the use of Max 
Berry for this investigation that every true dog lover will 
keenly appreciate. He was companion second to none, al- 
I advise all men 
undertaking a long and strenuous field investigation which 
will tax the vigor of the strongest to seek the companionship 


and assistance of a good dog. 


ways faithful, enthusiastic and friendly. 





The Hall of Fame for Trees 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL TREE OF 
KANSAS The little church in which Lincoln 


spoke was torn down ten years afterwards, 
but the tree, now developed into a mag- 
nificent specimen of the American elm, has 
been carefully preserved. Today it stands 
on the lawn of H. B. Mize and a granite 
boulder at its base bears a bronze tablet, a 
gift of the Daughters of the American Revo- 


Preceding his nomination for the presi- 
dency Abraham Lincoln visited Kansas, and 
today a beautiful elm tree stands at Atchison as 
a living memorial to that visit. It was there that 
the great emancipator made his most elaborate 
speech in Kansas, on the evening of December 2, 


wn nT ee ee Ee epee lution, commemorating the occasion. 
er eee ee eee ree The tree was nominated for the Hall of 


he b aoe jor a = upon — Fame for Trees by Dr. Edward Bumgard- 
the building was filled to overflowing. Bo ner, of Lawrence, Kansas. 


of the citurcnh were open and all the windows 


THE COUNCIL OAK 





Great, old American tree citizens, 
landmarks of the Santa Fe Trail, the trees 
pictured on the following page have been 
nominated for the Hall of Fame for Trees 
of The American Forestry Association by 
Barbara Bayne of California, tree historian. 














Left: The Kansas Lincoln 
Memorial tree as it appears in 
winter. 


Below: The famous tree 


in summer time, in full foliage. 

















were raised, despite the December weather. 
Hundreds of men, unable to gain admit- 
tance, crowded around the building hoping 
to hear at least a part of the speech. 

When it was suggested that Lincoln 
stand where those outside might hear to 
better advantage he mounted a chair in front 
of one of the open windows, and from this 
small platform spoke for two hours and 
twenty minutes. In the yard near this win- 
dow stood a small elm tree, around which 
was gathered an audience larger than that 
ynside the church. Twice Lincoln suggested 
that he was speaking too long and that he 
should stop, but was urged to continue. 

















The Hall of Fame for Trees 


The Council Oak is one of the historic landmarks of Kansas, and 
around it more than a century of romance is woven. The great event 
fixing the place of this tree in history was the council held beneath its 
branches in establishing the trade-route from the western frontier of 
Missouri to Santa Fe, New Mexico. In June, 1825, President John 
Quincy Adams appointed three commissioners to treat with the Indians 
for the right-of-way through their territory, for which on August 1, 1825 
$800 was paid the Osage Indians. The tree is a burr oak, and except 
for its girth measurement is much the same todayasgiven in the records of 
the 1825 survey of the old Santa Fe Trail. Its height is 70 feet, its circum- 
ference 16 feet and the spread of its branches 60 feet. Estimated to be 
three hundred years old, it is still in a splendid state of preservation. 
It stands in the garden of C. W. Crim, in East Council Grove. 


THE CUSTER ELM 


This great elm tree, whose age is estimated at three hundred years, 
is one of the most imposing landmarks on the old Santa Fe Trail. It looks 
today very much as it did in the early summer of 1867 when General 


The Custer Elm 


Custer, with the famous 7th Cavalry, later annihilated in the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn, camped beneath its sheltering shade. It is 110 feet 
_ in height with a circumference of 24 feet and a branch:spread of 90 feet. 


THE “POST OFFICE” OAK 


The Post Office Oak, faces the old Santa Fe Trail and is located 
just a few feet over the line from Madona Park, at Council Grove, 
Kansas. Its age is estimated at about three hundred years. This Oak 
is unique in the annals of the old trail. Its historical significance 
antedates that of the Council Oak. When the hunters, trappers and 
scouts followed dim trails into the solitudes of the Southwest, and 
danger lurked at every turn of the trail, these men established a cache 
of stone, buried at the base of the tree where those who followed found 
messages and information. 

- The Post Office cache was used by the overlaid travelers until 
1847. The Post Office Oak measures 80 feet high; circumference 14 
feet; spread of branches 80 feet. 
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The “Post Office” Oak 








Wild Burros 


By 


Witt C. BARNES 


O STORY of the western stock ranges would be com- 
plete if one left out of the picture the humble little ass 
which, according to the Bible, held quite a conversa- 

tion with one Balaam; and about which animal Job—he of 
the boils and other tribuiations—asks rather petulantly “who 
hath loosed the bonds of the wild ass?” (Job 39:5). This 
animal in later years became the long-eared friend and four- 
footed transportation system of the desert prospector and 
the southwestern sheep herder. 

Unless one has seen the burro in action, one must have 
imagination plus to visualize as “wild” these plodding, phleg- 
matic, little animals. Domesticated, the burro is the epitome 
of suspended motion—a veritable “slow movie.” Haste is 
something unknown to them. Speed is a word not found 
in their vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, every cowboy admits that roping a wild 
burro is almost an impossibility, an accident rather than 
expertness and skill. “You can 
waste a wagon load of loops 
and never catch a single : 
burro,” is the 
unanimous re- 
port from men 
who will gam- 
ble heavily on 
their ability to 
catch calves on 
the 
the rate of 
four to every 
five throws. It 


range at 


is not so much 
the speed these 


‘ ” 


‘wild asses 
can show as it 
is their keen 
ability to 
dodge the fly- 
ing loop. A 


. “ . . ye " 







An Arizona sheepherder and his transportation 
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“Howdy—I’m just three days 
old!” 


horse in running from a rider simply stretches his long neck, 
flattens his head and devotes himself strictly to the business in 
hand—that of developing all the speed he can. The burro, 
however, no matter the rate of speed or the character of 
the ground, keeps his head waving from side to side, always 
alert, at least one eye on the job. He watches the whirling 
rope and easily dodges the loop. Far more sure-footed than 
the horse and with hooves of steel they race over rock slides 
or down precipitous canyon sides at frightful speed with 
seldom a misstep or a fall. 
Once in Arizona a band of a 
dozen wild burros tear- 
ing madly 
from their 
pursuers 
dashed down 
the steep sides 
of a canyon 
covered with 
loose rock. In 
their dive for 
liberty thev 
failed to see 
ahead of them 
a ledge, the 
edge of which 
was more or 
less concealed 
by low bushes. 
lt wast 


straight drop 





a 


facilities. 
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of nearly a hundred feet and every animal went over that 
cliff to his death, accompanied by tons of loose rock, a funeral 
cairn that will outlast the ages. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in northern 
Arizona was at one time a favorite region for prospectors, 
affording vast opportunities for investigating the mineral 
possibilities of the region. In the winter when the country 
on top was many feet deep in snow it was springtime in the 
canyon. Down the rugged cliffs the miners forced their pack 
burros and once in camp at the bottom the animals were 
turned loose to shift for themselves. In many instances they 
could not be found when the “‘desert rats” decided to “go on 


top.” Thus it came to pass that as early as 1884 small 
bunches of these animals were seen here and there, wilder 


cat es 4 . é . em De 


~ ~ > P es a 


than the wildest deer and cl:mbing the rugged sides of the 
canyons with the ease and dexterity of the big horn sheep, 
which, by the way, in the early days were common through 
the canyon. 

These lost burros increased rapidly and although Indians 
killed many for meat by the time the federal government 
created the Grand Canyon National Park there was esti- 
mated to be more than a thousand of them running wild 
within the park boundaries, a comparatively small section of 
the canyon. At first a matter of interest to tourists visiting 
the canyon, they became in many ways a real nuisance. More- 
over, they had driven out all game animals. So it was decided 
to get rid of them. This decision, however, was not broad- 
cast to the world at large. Those government officers had 
had an experience with disposing of wild horses by means of 
rifle practice not many years before which had brought down 
upon them the wrath of many well-intentioned but decidedly 
sentimental persons, who, not understanding the difficulties 
of the situation, protested loudly. Their protests were di- 
rected against such a murderous attack, as they put it, upon 
what they alleged to be man’s best friend—the horse. 





: es 


Various methods of disposing of the burros were suggested. 
Poisoned grain and salt placed at strategic points offered a 
fairly easy way and those not so caught could be picked off 
by sharpshooters with “‘silencers” on their rifles. Whatever 
method was followed it was carried out in the quietest manner 
possible. They weren’t hungry for publicity. 

Somehow or other the thousand or more wild burros that 
ranged through the vast depths of that section of the Grand 
Canyon faded away like the snow in spring. One day there 
arrived at the canyon a shipment of antelope and mountain 
sheep from Yellowstone Park which were turned loose to 
restock their former ranges. 

Knowing ones put two and two together and guessed what 
had happened. Everyone had agreed as to the futility of turn- 
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A pack train leaving a western ranch—the endurance of the burro as a pack animal is unexcelled. 


ing antelope or mountain sheep into the canyon as long as the 
burros held possession. Ergo, the burros must have been 
eliminated. There are still wild burros in other sections of 
the canyon and this summer in Kansas an automobile coming 
from the Grand Canyon carried in a small crate on the run- 
ning board a baby burro trapped in the canyon by an. Indian 
and sold to the tourist as a “souvenir.”” The little chap was 
doing famously and seemed to be enjoying its unique voyage 
into unknown lands. 

There will always be a few wild burros in the rocky 
depths of the Grand Canyon, but it is doubtful if ever again 
they increase to such numbers as existed there a few years 
ago. The antelope and mountain shecp are far more pictur- 
esque. 

There are many hundreds of wild burros on the National 
Forests in the Southwest, where they range in rough areas 
on which no other domestic animal could find a living or a 
footing. Several years ago on the Sitgreaves National Forest, 
in northern Arizona, they had become a pest, especially to 
the sheep herders who were constantly losing their tame pack 
burros which ran off to the wild ones. A grand burro round- 
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up was staged by forest rangers, assisted by about every able- 
bodied cowboy, sheep herder and rough rider in the region. 

By means of “‘trap corrals,” crowding them up against the 
edges of deep canyons and then roping them, running them 
down on the flats with good swift horses, they secured about 
400 head at a cost in time and horseflesh far above their 
market value. But getting them off the ranges was con- 
sidered well worth the cost. 

Old-timers expressed the belief that never before in the 
history of the West had so many burros been seen in one 
bunch. Turned over to the state authorities to be disposed of 
under the law, some were claimed by owners under their 
brands, but about 375 were sold at auction, the whole lot 
bringing an average of $1.50 each. 

The purchaser was a local butcher who bought them to kill 
and feed to his hogs. 
They were driven to 
the town in which he 
operated where he had 
the life 


standing off Mexicans 


time of his 
who swarmed about the 
corral claiming certain 
animals in the lot by 
brands, old 
pack scars and personal 


earmarks, 


acquaintance. Many he 
sold outright and the 
Mexican portion of the 
town was soon deco- 
rated with long lines of 
“jerky” hanging all 
over the place. 

Also re gular pur- 
chasers of hot tamales, 
made and sold by 
Mexicans, positively re- 
fused indulge in 
those delicacies as long 
as the supply of burros held out. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that travelers tell us that “the wild ass is accounted the 


to 


noblest game animal in Persia and its flesh is prized as is veni- 
son with Americans.” 

Humble and patient plodder though he is, the male of the 
species is about the pluckiest, most determined little warrior 
known to man when his warlike passions are properly aroused. 
Between him and the wild stallions of the open ranges there 
is a perpetual and deadly warfare. To meet is to fight, and 
generally the fight is to death. Once a jack burro with a 
small harem of mares at his heels entered the gate of a trap 
corral set to catch wild cattle. Inside this particular trap 
corral was a young stallion with a bunch of wild mares that 
had come through those curious deceitful gates which opened 
only inwardly, to reach the salt placed there to entice them 
into captivity. For an hour or more the sturdy little jack 
and that active young stallion fought like nothing else on 








The burro, thoroughly domesticated—an epitome of suspended 
motion—is the pony of the western boy. 


earth can fight. With their teeth they tore great pieces of 
flesh from each other’s forelegs, necks and breasts and often 
they were locked in a deadly grip for five minutes at a time, 
the teeth of each sunk deep into the flesh of his enemy. The 
throat is the main point of attack and when the burro finally 
managed to seize his enemy on the under side of his neck 
where the throat joins the head he hung on with a bull-dog 
grip from which the horse could not free himself. 
utes later the horse sank slowly to the ground, soaked with the 
blood of both, gave one groan and was gone. The burro, 
bleeding from a dozen frightful wounds, staggered back to 
his little family that had watched the terrible combat with 
idle interest, gave one exultant but somewhat uncertain “‘hee- 
haw” and followed his late enemy up the long trail. 
One recalls a Mexican sheep herder wrestling with a burro 
packed with 200 pounds 
Tiring of 


Ten min- 


of salt. 
carrying the load the 
animal is flat on his side 
in the middle of an ice 
cold stream, refusing to 
make a single move- 
ment toward an up- 
right position. At such 
times one is impressed 
with the scarcity and 
total lack of satisfactory 
expletives in the Eng- 
lish language 

compared with 
long sonorous objurga- 
tions, maledictions and 
“cuss” with 
which the Spanish lan- 
guage is so plentifully 


when 
those 


words 


supplied. 

It is a common say- 
ing throughout the 
West that “nobody ever 
saw a dead burro,” the natural deduction being that burros 
never die. Doubtless this is due to the fact that they are not 
The burros of 
today are the descendants of animals brought to this country 
from Spain by the Spanish Conquistadores who in March, 
1519, under Cortez with “four vessels and several open 


sO Numerous as are other domestic animals. 


brigantines and caravals,” unloaded near the present city of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, supplies and stores for his expedition in 
the new world. Part of the cargo consisted of a number 
of saddle animals, mares, geldings and stallions, all of them 


Other 


Unquestionably mules and asses 


being landed on the beach without accident or loss. 
like shipments came later. 
came also with these expeditions, for both were in common 
use all over Spain at that time. The presence of these aii- 
mals with the Spanish armies excited wonder and fear among 
the American Indians who knew nothing at all of such 
beasts, for previous to that date horses, cattle and mules were 


unknown on the American continent. 




















HE Forest Service released late last month its com- 

pilation of forest-fire statistics for 1929. From the 

maze of figures compiled, giving in detail the fire 
record by states, groups of states and for the nation as a 
whole, the ugly fact protrudes that forest fires in this country 
are still on the increase. A total of 135,000 fires in the 
woods, 46,000,000 acres burned over and tangible damages of 
$102,000,000 is 1929’s fire record reduced to three major 
counts. In point of area burned and damages resulting, the 
record exceeds that of any of the preceding three years. 

Red though the picture is, it is not without a redeeming 
feature. Of the total number of fires in 1929, two-thirds 
occurred on unprotected areas. Six-sevenths of the damages 
occurred on unprotected lands and of the 46,000,000 atres 
burned over, 41,000,000 acres, or ninety per cent, were in 
regions receiving no organized fire protection. One might 
conclude that the importance of this comparison could be dis- 
counted by a much larger area of unprotected than of pro- 
tected forest land. The reverse, however is the case. The 
total forest area in the country receiving some form of pro- 
tection amounts to 399,000,000 acres, or 67 per cent of the 





Press dispatch to the effect that the Interior Depart- 
ment “seems to be working itself out of a job” and 
“should have more work to do” and, the dispatch continued, 
“the vast area west of the Ohio River is disposed of save for a 
few patches of desert and rocks.” There followed in conclu- 
sion the suggestion that “some sentiment exists for trans- 
ferring to the Interior Department the Forest Service and the 
Biological Survey of the Agricultural Department because of 
their relation to the National Parks and public lands.” 

The conservation of plant and animal life demands the 
widest application of the principles of biology to the origin, 
development, structure, function, and distribution of these 
living organisms, and the phenomena accompanying their life 


NY Pees doo of September 6 carried an Associated 


and reproduction. 

In the Federal administration such work is the major pur- 
pose of the Department of Agriculture—the hushandry of 
the soil and its organic products for the sustained production 
of food, fibre and other values of plants and animals. There 
is logically grouped in this department the Forest Service 
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Taking the Red Out of Fire 
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total area in need of protection. In brief, organized protec- 
tion held fires on two-thirds of our forest estate to less than 
5,000,000 acres, while lack of protection on the remaining 
one-third gave play to fires burning over 41,000,000 acres. 

The comparison is striking and of tremendous significance. 
It drives home the fact that organized fire protection gets 
results. That it pays seems abundantly proved by the fact 
that out of total fire damages of $102,000,000 in 1929, $88,- 
000,000 occurred on unprotected forest areas which com- 
prise only one-third of our forest lands. Thus organized 
fire protection takes the red out of forest fires in more ways 
than one. The bulk of the organized protection has come 
through the Clarke-McNary Act which during the past six 
years has put into operation a cooperative effort by states, 
federal government and private individuals that has extended 
into every forest region in the country. It is holding fires on 
protected areas to around one and one-half per cent of the 
area while regions receiving no protection are suffering yearly 
a twenty to twenty-five per cent loss. 

It would be difficult to find a stronger argument for rapid 
expansion of the Clarke-McNary effort to forest lands not 
now receiving protection. 


Conservation and Federal Reorganization 


and the Biological Survey, in intimate association with the 
Bureaus of Soils, Plant Industry, Plant Pathology, Entomol- 
ogy, Animal Industry, Agricultural Economics, experiment 
stations—all engaged in the work of the biological sciences. 

The mistake is commonly made of thinking of the Forest 
Service only in terms of the public lands which this bureau 
administers as National Forests. The work of the Forest 
Service is nation-wide. By mandate of Congress research 
is conducted in experiment stations and laboratories estab- 
lished throughout the country; surveys and economic studies 
carried on; and cooperation maintained with the states and 
private agencies in the production and utilization of forests 
as a permanent resource of the soil in complement to agricul- 
ture. Likewise, the work of the Biological Survey extends 
beyond the boundaries of game refuges, for this bureau is 
responsible for the investigation of the relation of wild birds 
and animals to agriculture and stock raising with a view of 
the control of the harmful and the conservation of the useful 


species. 
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The National Park Service has little in common with other 
bureaus in the Interior Department. Its relations with the 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture on the other hand 
are naturally and in tact close. And this is because the nat- 
ural plant and animal life resources of the parks, though set 
aside as permanent exhibits, of course, live and die like other 
organic elements. Their management, therefore, for continu- 
ous production and maintenance is a biological process that 
transcends in fundamental importance any other phase of park 
administration. Many of the parks too have their boundaries 
in common with the National Forests and often there is a 
mutual interest in fire protection, combating insect invasions 
and plant diseases, and in the protection of wild life. 

The public lands under the administration of the General 
Land Office are not under management. The primary func- 
tion of the General Land Office is not the conservat:on of the 
natural resources of the public lands but their disposition for 
development by private enterprise under the various land 
laws, or their dedication to public service in reservations under 
the management of other bureaus. 

This is a fleeting function although it may be pointed out 
that the fundamental problem of the “few patches of desert 
and rocks” (they amount to approximately 190,000,000 acres ) 
now remaining under the jurisdiction of the General Land 
Office is not one of mere disposition of real estate but essen- 
tially one of conservation—the recovery and maintenance of 
plants and forage grasses for economic use, protection of water 
flows, and the curbing of soil erosion. This is a work inti- 
mately related to agriculture. 

There are other bureaus engaged in the administration of 
natural resources which depend upon the biological sciences— 
the Bureau of Fisheries in the Department of Commerce and 
the Alaskan reindeer section in the Bureau of Education in 


Forestry in 


HE letter from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 

Governor of Arkansas, referred to in this issue of the 

magazine, is a remarkable example of one of the indirect 
results of the Clarke-McNary law. Acting under authority 
of that law the Secretary of Agriculture headed a request 
of the Governor of Arkansas and sent a forester into the State 
to study its forest conditions. Upon the even of the publica- 
tion of the forestry report the Secretary called it to the Gov- 
ernor’s attention and earnestly recommended the organization 
of a State Forest Service. He urged that a competent forester 
be placed in charge and that the service be provided with ade- 
quate funds for carrying out a plan for protecting the for- 
ests of Arkansas from fire. The Secretary implied that the 
federal government stands ready to cooperate with the State 
in carrying out its forest protection plan. 

The Secretary’s letter is directed toward the coming ses- 
sion of the state legislature which convenes in January. At 
that time a forestry bill will undoubtedly be considered. This 
is not the first effort on the part of forestry minded people 
in Arkansas to pass a forestry law. It has been an item for 


the Interior Department. These together with the Forest 
Service, the Biological Survey and the National Park Service 
have a common major purpose, and that is the conservation of 
natural plant and animal life forsustained production, material 
use and spiritual enjoyment. ‘The inter-relation of these 
bureaus is necessarily close and they form a natural group of 
administration. If the now vacant public lands are put under 
range management the bureau of administration will obvi- 
ously form a logical part of this same group. 

The Department of the Interior has no major purpose in 
administration as now organized. Recently the Patent Office, 
the Bureau of Mines, and the Pension Bureau have been 
transferred to other departments. There yet remains such 
diverse activities as the admin/‘stration of social services, the 
preservation of natural plant and animal life, engineering 
functions and public works, and the adjudication and disposi- 
tion of title to the public lands. 

It would seem reasonable to continue the process of alloca- 
tion of functions to more appropriate agencies of administra- 
tion which now exist, such as the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture, and the set-up of a Department of Public Works 
to bring together the functions of construction now scattered 
in several departments. 

In any case it has been well said that intelligent considera- 
tion of proposals of reorganization require more than famil- 
iarity with general principles of administrative reform. It 
calls for sympathetic analysis of the purposes which units 
of administrative machinery are established to serve and of 
the practical functioning of existing machinery. An inquiry 
undertaken in this spirit will be productive, and should point 
the way to the orderly administration of federal affairs, the 
necessity for which has been emphasized by President Hoover. 


Arkansas 


discussion during several previous sessions of the State legisla- 
ture and every time has been defeated. 

Fear and lack of public faith in the lumber industry of the 
State were undoubtedly at the bottom of the defeat of the bill. 
The fears are groundless and the lack of faith on the part of 
some of the legislators is apparently a hang over from the old 
days of ruthless lumbering. Under present conditions the 
leading lumbermen of Arkansas are men of unusual public 
spirit. They are carrying out plans on their own land which 
include many of the principles that foresters have long recom- 
mended. An organization of a few timberland owners known 
as the Arkansas Forest Protective Association is making a 
successful effort to protect from fire more than 4,250,000 
acres of timberland. Aside from the land in the two National 
Forests and the National Park, this is the only considerable 
area out of twenty-two million acres of forest land where any 
real effort at forest protection is being conducted. These 
lumbermen deserve the faith of the public. They should have 
full support in the form of helpful state forestry legislation. 








The Realization of a Dream 
In Which Uncle Sam is Reclothing the Slopes of Pikes Peak With Trees 


By SmitH RILEY 


HEN large portions of the forest areas of the public 
lands were set aside as National Forests every con- 
ceivable condition existed relative to the character 

of the tree growth. ‘There were districts of virgin growth, 
together with areas from which the trees had been removed 
with little thought of the future uses to which the lands 
would or could be put. ‘There were areas from which the 
growth had been swept by fires, burning repeatedly over 
long periods and bringing about changes in the composition 
of the soils unfavorable to tree growth. 

In developing the policy of reconstruction it was neces- 
sary to pick out the locations where the destruction of the 
forest cover had been most keenly felt. 

Human activities in the immediate vicinity of Pikes Peak 
had made much use of the forest growth on the mountain 


The mining industry of the Cripple Creek district 
When their passing was 


slopes. 
had taken heavy toll of the trees. 
making an impression there was little thought of the possi- 
bility of perpetuating the cover. It required firm convictions 
and a stout heart to advocate the planting of trees requiring 
eighty or one hundred years to mature in the interest of the 
mining industry. 

The development of towns, likewise, had made demands 


These demands 


increased at such a rapid rate that the available water supply 


upon the slopes of the mountain for water. 


was entirely utilized and means were being sought to augment 
it. After a thorough study reservoirs were established in 
every locality offering conditions for successful results. The 


unprotected soils on the steep slopes silted the reservoirs, 





Here millions of trees have been grown from seed for planting on the bald slopes of Pikes Peak and in the 


National Forests of Colorado. 


The nursery is located a short distance from the small town of Monument. 
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lessened their capacity and involved an item of expense in 
the constant removal of the accumulation. Of course there 
were those who were convinced of the value of forest cover 
in creating conditions suitable for the absorption, holding 
and gradually giving off the flow into the streams. 

This interest in the value of forest as a water conserver 
the selection of the slopes of Pikes Peak as 
The first nursery site 


resulted in 
the location of a planting project. 
was chosen at an altitude in keeping with the area to 
be planted. This proved a mistake, as it was impossible to 
work the nursery soils and have the trees ready for the 
field as soon as the frost was out of the ground in the spring. 
A suitable site was chosen at a lower altitude where the 
growing season was longer and the frost out of the ground 
in sufficient time to make possible the preparation of the 
trees well ahead of favorable planting conditions on the 
mountain slopes. Limited funds were available for work of 
this kind and there was little general support calculated to 
stimulate its progress. 

One of the principal factors in the success of this project 
has been the production of trees at the Monument Nursery. 


The preparation of the beds, fertilization, the sowing of the 

















seed, shading the germinating seed and the small trees, have 
required constant effort. Protection for the small trees jn 
the nursery beds was necessary in winter, so oak brush was 
cut from the surrounding slopes and used to create this pro- 
tection. Mice were attracted to this shelter and would 
burrow in the ground and injure the trees or eat the seed, 
Fungus and disease cause losses, that if not checked, cur- 
tail the stock available for planting and increase the cost of 
the trees available. All these factors required constant 
vigilance on the part of its promoters to prove the nursery 
feature of the project practicable and a success. 

Any expenditure to reestablish forest growth was looked 
upon by many as an unwarranted expense. ‘The visional 
uses which the trees would serve, and the long period re- 
quired to bring the trees to a merchantable size made it 
essential to keep the costs of the operations at the minimum. 
Many of the slopes to be planted were steep and without 
cover to serve as a protection to the small trees until they 
had become established. ‘The soil for the most part was 
composed of coarse disintegrated granite which was con- 
stantly on the move to the lower levels through the action 


of frost and floods created by rapidly melting snows or tor- 


Some of the transplant beds in the Monument Nursery, showing the small trees of different kinds. The “2-1” 
spruce sign means the trees have been two years in the seed beds and one year in the transplant beds. 
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rential rains during the summer months. Small trees placed 
in a normal position on these moving slopes were pushed over 
and drifted under by the soil. This was a difficulty to be 
overcome and it was found that sturdy trees set with their 
boles at right angles to the slope were able to maintain their 
position and gradually grow erect as the soil moved steadily 
around each side, rather than against the small hole. 
The _ species 

used are Doug- oe 
las fir and West- ae 
ern yellow pine 





with  Engel- 
mann spruce on 
the higher 
slopes. These 
species made up 
the original for- 
est and appeared 
best suited to the 
different 
sures and soil 


expo- 


conditions 
found at the dif- 
ferent altitudes. 

To the Amer- 
ican, with the 
atmosphere of 
desire to reach 
an objective in 
the 
space of time 
possible, the 
minute size of 
conifer 


shortest 


trees 
from two to 
four years old 
appears a never 
ending source of disturbing cogitation. The late Clifford 
R. Pettis once told of a governor whose activities grew out 
of a trip to the nursery near Clear Lake. He pointed to 
the beds containing two-year-old pine, and asked Mr. Pettis 


When told 


that what he designated as grass were millions of little trees, 


why so much space was given to raising grass. 


the Governor, prompted by his discomfiture, evinced an in- 
. terest and acquired a knowledge that became beneficial to the 
Several of the Pikes Peak 
When the 
trees were small a party of State officials stopped their cars 
During its 


forestry movement in the State. 
plantations are along the Pikes Peak Highway. 


near a grassy slope and had an enjoyable lunch. 





In the natural course of events, conifers would have covered land of this 
character after a long period of time but they have been rendered productive 
by planting to yellow pine. 


progress the conversation turned to the improvement of the 
general surroundings by the establishment of trees. Someone 
said the national government had been planting trees and 
asked where they were. A forest ranger who happened along 
just then pointed out that members of the party were seated 

on several of the trees. 
In making plans for the early plantings it was considered 
necessary to 








Sera 4 plant the trees 
yA 2 — ee "= with spacing to 
ll “~~ result in stands 

ag of ample den- 
" sity after a 


fairly heavy loss 
had taken place 
through the ex- 
tremes of tem- 
perature, dry 
winds, and a 
lack of moisture 
in the soils. The 
losses have not 
been as heavy 
as expected and 
recent planting 
reports from 
the Pikes Peak 
National Forest 
emphasize the 
advisability of 
removing a 
number of the 
from the 

plantations so 

those remaining 

shall have the 

growing space 
is the future of 


trees 


What 


these trees on the slopes of Pikes Peak and what values 


necessary to full development. 


may they represent to the generations as the years come 
and go? ‘They have demonstrated the practicability of 
establishing stands under adverse conditions of climate and 
soils. “They have demonstrated the possibilities of improv- 
ing the cover as a measure of stabilizing stream flow; they 
will give shelter and food to many different kinds of animals 
and birds; valuable to those attracted to the region as 
teachers of the intricate ways of nature. Time only can 


reveal the fullness of their position on the slopes. 


SOLITUDE 


I bid farewell to the city and give in exchange for its stone temples the silent hills; for its rivers of humanity, the streams that flow 

through the green valleys; for its lamp-posts, the hemlock, spruce and pine; for its dusty lindens upon the boulevards, the shim- 

mering, zephyr-swept maples; for its man-made monuments, the rough-hewn boulders on every hillside ; for its voices, the whispering 

echoes of the forest ; for its avenues, the open road winding over the forested hills into the deeps of the Woodland ; for its greetings 
I exchange the song of birds; for its churches, the cathedral of the pines; for its fame and applause—solitude.—Selected. 








Five Million Walnut Trees 


Boy Scouts to Perpetuate Historical Nut Trees of Nation 


By C. A. Rep 








This is the first of a series of articles to appear in American Forests and Forest Life dealing with 
historical black walnut trees and the Nut Seed and Tree Planting Project of the Boy Scouts of America, 
of which The American Forestry Association is a sponsor. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, and one of the foremost nut culturists in the 
country. His next article will deal with the known historical black walnut trees in America.—Editor. 


The author is Associate Pomologist in the 








IVE million walnut trees, scions of the aristocracy of 
the American tree family, will be growing throughout 
This forest of trees, planted 
by the Boy Scouts of America in cooperation with the United own. 
States Department of Agriculture and The American For- 
estry Association, will rise from walnuts selected from the 
famous native trees at Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, and other historically sacred spots. 


the nation by 1935. 


They will be distributed 
throughout the nation 
and planted at the rate 
of one million a year for 
the next five years. 

This new program isthe 
outgrowth of an activity 
carried on by the Boy 
Scouts since 1926. For 
the past four years they 
have been gathering and 
planting black walnuts 
from America’s historic 
grounds. For a longer 
period they have gath- 
ered and planted wal- 
nuts from a tree near the 
grave of Theodore 
Roosevelt, at Ovyster 
Bay, Long Island. It is 
to further this forestry 
activity of the Boy 
Scouts that the new five- 
year project has been 
evolved and a fund of 
$10,000 raised. 

The first plantings 
under the new project 
will be made on camp 
grounds owned by the 
Boy Scouts and in pub- 
lic parks and_ school 
grounds, but as the pro- 





One of the famous black walnut trees at his- 

torical Mount Vernon, the nuts of which the 

Boy Scouts gather annually for planting 
throughout the country. 
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ject expands it is proposed to give every Scout in the country 
whose home facilities permit and where environment is favor- 
able one of these historical walnuts to plant and raise as his 
Eventually, it is expected that plantings will extend 
to thousands of acres of farm land which would be made 
more valuable by plantings of black walnut trees than by 
continued use in ordinary agriculture. 

Under the project plan Boy Scout troops in different 


regions will locate bear- 
ing nut trees on _his- 
torical locations, such as 
Lincoln’s old home and 
Washington’s birthplace, 
gather the nuts in the 
fall of the year and ship 
them to the Experimental 
Farm of the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, where the 
nuts will be hulled, 
sorted, graded, and 
tested. The nuts will 
then be allotted to Scout 
troops in regions in 
which the trees are best 
adapted, and planted 
under prearranged local 
planting plans. Prepared 
instructions for harvest- 
ing, packing and _ ship- 
ping the nuts and infor- 
mation on planting and 
caring for the young 
trees will be made avail- 
able for the Scouts. 
The black walnut has 
been chosen for use in 
this project because it 
serves more purposes and 
is capable of being grown 
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on a greater range of territory than any other one species in 
the United States. Its timber value is greater than that of 
any other species on the market, either home grown or im- 
ported, black 
walnut | u m- 
ber having al- 
ways been the 
favorite in 
American 
cabinetmak- 
ing. 

Black wal- 
nut trees are 
among the 
country’s most 
satisfactory 
ornamentals, 
especially 
when so grown 
as to retain 
their foliage 
until the end 
of the normal 
growing pe- 
riod. In size, they run a close second to the pecan as becom- 
ing America’s largest growing hardwood east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In time of war, black walnut immediately as- 
sumes a commanding lead in importance for military use. 
Every nation in the world knows that American walnut 
makes the best material for gun stocks. 

This planting project is in full harmony with the general 





outdoor program of the national scout organization under 
the capable direction of O. H. Benson, Director of Rural 
Scouting. Also, it is in full keeping with the work of The 
American 
Forestry As- 
sociation, in 
its encourage- 
ment of plant- 
ing, loving and 
using suitable 
trees. The 
American 
Walnut Man- 
ufacturer’s 
Association, a 
business or- 
ganization, is 
lending sup- 
port for no 
less practical a 
reason than 
that unless 
black walnut 


Missouri boys receiving black walnuts from Mount Vernon. These 
were planted on the grounds of an orphanage. 


trees are 
planted by the present generation, later generations will be 
hard put for black walnut lumber. The Department of 
Agriculture, charged by Congress with the duty of looking 
after the welfare of the people of the country in every way 
possible, insofar as it pertains to agriculture, is interested 
for many reasons. The country must have trees and the con- 
spicuous leadership of the black walnut in tree usefulness is 








Young walnut trees from the grave of Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, Long Island, being distributed 
to a Boy Scout Troop at Tacoma, Washington, for planting. 
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ample reason why its planting should be encouraged. From 


the educational standpoint, the teaching of the youth to plant, 
grow and own these trees, regardless of the intrinsic value 
of the trees themselves, is immensely worth while. Who 
knows how many great foresters of the country, both men 
and women, will owe the foundation for their interest to 
this project? The govern- 
ment is doing a wonderful 
work in its development and 
preservation of vast 
National Forest lands, but 
the people of the country 
will never have a full ap- 
preciation of trees until 
they themselves plant and 
have their own trees. The 
generous patrons who have 
made the project financially 
possible have seen in it an 
opportunity for far-reach- 
ing public service by means 
of a small investment in 
money. 

The origin of the project 
in this particular form is 
largely due to the ideas of 
Daniel Carter 
and 


two men, 
Beard, prominently 
well known among the 
Scouts of the country and 
the late Hon. W. S. Lin- 
ton, of Saginaw, Michigan. 
The former is the National 
Scout Commissioner and an 
honorary vice-president of 
the national Scout organi- 
zation, of which Herbert 
Hoover is honorary presi- 
dent and ex-President Calvin Coolidge, Hon. William G. 
McAdoo and other prominent men are also honorary officials. 
Among Mr. Beard’s activities on behalf of the Scouts, is his 
responsibility for the gathering and planting each year of the 
walnuts from a tree near the grave of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Linton was a member of Congress during Cleveland’s 
second administration and in such capacity became nationally 
known. His home was in the lower edge of Michigan’s 
great white pine forest region, now probably gone forever. 
Ardent love for trees was his second nature. For two years 
he was the honored and capable president of the Northern 
Nut Growers Association. In 1920, after having presided 
over an annual meeting of that body held that year in Wash- 
ington, in company with Mrs. Linton he motored to Mount 
Vernon, where he was attracted to the black walnuts which 
were then falling in considerable quantities. Through Col. 
H. H. Dodge, the local superintendent, he immediately ap- 
pealed to the Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the 





R. W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, helps Boy Scouts gather the nut 
crop at Mount Vernon. 


Union, hoping that these nuts might be made available 
for the children of his neighborhood to plant. This permis- 
sion was obtained without difficulty, but with the stipulation 
that the nuts would not be commercialized in any way. 

A few weeks later forty bushels of black walnuts in the 
hull were shipped by express from Mount Vernon to Mr. 
Linton. Word 
out that persons desiring a 
few for planting on their 
home grounds might obtain 
them from Mr. Linton. 
From that time on until the 
season for planting 
over, Mr. Linton was quite 


Was _ sent 


was 


overwhelmed with requests 
that reached him over the 
telephone, through the 
mail, and in various other 
ways from people for many 
miles about. ‘They even 


came from over in Canada,” 


he told the writer some 
months later. 
Mr. Linton reserved 


about 2,000 of the nuts for 
use in the public parks of 
Saginaw. These were 
planted in a nursery where 
they made remarkable 
growth and two years later 
they were transplanted. 
Mr. 
tended to procure the 
Mount Vernon nuts and to 
continue their distribution 


Linton fully in- 


during later years but his 
other responsibilities did 
not permit, so in 1926, the 
work was taken up by the Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
first nuts gathered that year were sent to Hon. Frank 
M. Wielandy of St. Louis, Missouri, former State Commis- 
sioner of Conservation, by whom they were turned over to 
the boys of the Junior Young Men’s Christian Association 
of that city for planting. Before the end of the season, how- 
ever, the National Boy Scouts of America took over the 
project. In 1929, The American Forestry Association and 
the American Walnut Manufacturers Association joined with 
the others already in the movement. 

The project may be criticized because the nuts are selected 
for sentimental rather than scientific reasons, but there is 
small question of the advantage of planting large numbers of 
walnut seeds. Surely, there is scarcely an American who 
would not wish a walnut tree from the home grounds of any 
President of the United States; from such historical spots 
as Gettysburg, Antietam, Bull Run, or Chickamauga, or 
from the birthplace of William Jennings Bryan, Uncle Joe 
Cannon, Champ Clark or some other great American. 
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Little Stories by the Men of the Southern Forestry 


Educational Project of The American Forestry 


Association Who Are Carrying the Message of Forest Protection to the People of the South 


5 pee following letter has been received by The Ameri- 


can Forestry Association: 


“For the past several weeks I have been intending 
writing you concerning your second annual report of the 
Southern Forestry Educational Project. It is a splendid 
report and indicates clearly that you are getting results. To 
my mind, 632 motion-picture shows, 343 lectures, 145,655 
people attending these shows and lectures, and an additional 
414,194 people viewing the exhibits, is a great accomplish- 
ment in the field of forestry education. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands of adults and children have started to think about 
forest conservation 
largely as a result 
of your efforts and 
the efforts of your 
men.—HARRY 
Lee Baker, State 
Forester of Florida. 


“There were no 
buildings in Junc- 
tion, Florida, large 
enough to hold the 
farmers and their 
families, so I made 
arrangements to 
give my lecture 
and motion picture 
show in the open. 
The screen 
hung on the side of 
the community’s one store and the projector set up in the 
yard. At dusk the crowd began to gather. 

“Many of the people who came from this picturesque 
little piney woods community had never before seen a motion 
picture—several had never heard of such a thing—so there 
was considerable interest and excitement. ‘The storekeeper 
was master of ceremonies, greeting the farmers and their 
families as they came in, and explaining the wonder of what 
they were to see. Just before I focused the light on the screen 


was 
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Future Crusaders of the Piney Woods. 


he came up and slapped me on the back. “ ‘Well, young man,’ 
he said, ‘there ain’t been this many people in Junction since 
the day George Miller got shot.’ 

“T started the projector and a great murmur went up as 
the picture flashed on the screen. Silence followed as the 
crowd became interested in what was being flashed before 
them. After the first reel I was introduced by the store- 
keeper and talked briefly on the benefits of applying certain 
simple forestry principles and keeping fire out of the woods. 
Just as I finished an old man got to his feet. 

“Folks,” he said, ‘I been living here in these woods all my 
days and I can recollect when we had no fires. Our cattle 
were fat then, and 
we drove them to 
Tampa to market. 
We drove so many 
that the grass was 
leanin’ that way 
all the time. And 
we had money— 
somethin’ we ain’t 
got now and some- 
thin’ we ain’t never 
goin’ to have long 
as the woods is 
burned up. 

“*Tust last week 
some scamp put out 
fire on my place 
and burned my 
shed down. I tell 
you, folks, we ain’t 
got a thing, none of us, and if we want our kids to save any- 
thing we got to stop this burnin’! And if I ever ketch any- 
body puttin’ fire out on my place, I’ll blow his head off.’ 

“At this point the old fellow was getting good and hot 
and his wife made him sit down. I thanked him, asked him 
to drop by after the show, and went back to the projector, 
feeling there was one farmer in Florida who would do much 
for the cause of forest-fire prevention.”—W. L. Moore, 
Lecturer and Motion Picture Operator, Florida. 
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“T was scheduling a show at a negro school near New 
Prospect, Mississippi. The principal, an old man, was skep- 
tical. 

““Cap’n,’ he said, ‘yo’ sho’ they’s no catch to this thing? 
Yo’ ain’t goin’ to have somebody at the do’ to take up col- 
lection, is yo’ ?’ 

“He was assured that there was no catch and that there 
was no admission, that all his people had to do would be to 
come in and sit down and look. 

“*Well, boss,’ he acknowledged, ‘if this am a sho’-nuf 


free movin’ picture sho’, these niggers will be here.’ 
p g 


“After the program, I approached the principal. ‘Well, 
professor, I asked, ‘did I tell you the right thing about this 
show ?’ 

“ “Yas, suh, Cap'n, yo’ did, but the only trouble was yo’ 
didn’t make it near strong enough. I could’ve had mo’ niggers 
than this if I’d knowed how good it was goin’ to be. An’ 
I’m goin’ to make everybody ’round here live up to what that 
picture sho’ told us. We is goin’ to keep off fire from these 
pastures an’ woods so my boys and girls can have some 
lumber an’ wood to use when they grow up an’ not have 
to go 200 miles to get it.’”—Eart T. Taytor, Unit Di- 


rector, Mississippi. 


Dixie Crusaders Begin Work in South Carolina 
Three Educational Units Speed Up Work Before Fall Fire Season 


Three educational units of the Southern Forestry Educa- 
tional Project of The American Forestry Association, which 


for the past two years has been conducted in Florida, Geor- 


gia and Mississippi, 
went into action 
in South Carolina 
early in September, 
inaugurating the 
extension of the 
work into that 
State. At the same 
time it was an- 
nounced that the 
headquarters of the 
Project had been 
moved from Thom- 
asville, Georgia, to 
Lake City, Florida, 
to facilitate a new 
administrative plan 
during the third 
and final year of 


the Project. 
The educational work in South Carolina was inaugurated 


in Kershaw County at the request of Lewis E. Staley, State 
Forester, who has been stimulating interest in this region 
in cooperating with the South Carolina Forest Service in 
forming forest protective organizations. From Kershaw 
County the three units will move to Aiken County, then 
to Berkeley and Charleston Counties that the effect of the 
educational work may be felt before the winter forest fire 
season. Following this the forty-seven counties in the State 
will be covered—county by county, school by school. 
State Forester Staley has assigned district foresters to 
work with the units as much as possible. These men will 
prepare itineraries, make contacts and give every possible aid 
to the lecturers and motion picture operators in arranging 
for programs. J. M. Hopkins, Jr., assigned to one of the 
Florida units for the past year, will serve as unit director. 





The three forestry educational trucks lined up before the 
State Capital at Columbia, South Carolina. 


During the nine months of the school term, with each of 
the three units reaching at least three schools a day, it will be 
possible to give motion pictures and lectures in every school in 
the eleven counties 
in which the State 
Forest Service has 
active protective 
and 
in the counties in 


organizations 


which protective 
organizations are 
being created. 
By July 1, 1931, it 
is planned to have 
reached every rural 
school and commu- 
nity in the State. 
Literature, pamph- 
lets and bulletins, 
especially prepared 
for South Carolina, 
will be widely dis- 
tributed. 

There are nearly 20,000,000 acres of land in South Caro- 
lina, 8,000,000 of which are being farmed, according to State 
Forester Staley. The remaining 12,000,000 acres must 
grow trees. Of the area being farmed, more than 2,000,000 
acres are farmed at a loss. This area, also, should be put 
to growing trees. 

Conditions in the State are favorable for wood produc- 
tion, Mr. Staley says. Experiments have shown conclusively 
that more than two cords of wood an acre are being grown 
every year on well-stocked areas. 

Public sentiment favors burning woods each year to kill 
green up” the woods for 


“cc 


boll weevil and snakes, and to 
pasture in the early spring. It is to change this attitude 
through education that The American Forestry Association 
and the South Carolina Commission of Forestry have raised 


a fund of $16,500. 








The Chinese Elm 


at Home 


By ALMA CHESNUT 


N the voluminous and mysterious archives of ancient 
China there was found recently a small slip of wood, 
about eight inches long and half an inch wide, on which 

twelve characters were inscribed in India ink, recording the 
planting many centuries ago of Chinese elms in Sinkiang. 

Ten trees, the characters reveal, were planted at the place 
called Ch’ in-su, a Chinese military post somewhere in the 
region of 93 10’ and 94 30’ East longitude and a little north 
of 40 North latitude. The record dates from the Han 
Dynasty, about the first century. It was brought from Cen- 
tral Asia by Sir Aurel Stein and translated by the French 
student of orientology, Edouard Chavannes. 

Thus had the ancients set down, for future generations to 
see, what is probably the first account of the planting of 
Chinese elm trees for shade and beauty. But, as the years 
rolled by, the tree was propagated in increasing numbers by 
the people of Asia. Wealthy Chinese planted it im their 
gardens, adapting it to ingenious ornamental uses, and wild 
trees were cut for wood to make carts. 

It found favor in the eyes of the gods because it made a 
good binder in the manufacture of incense, while the people 
found it suitable for many economic uses. “The women of 
China made Pau Hoi from elm shavings to bandoline their 
hair. Food, too, was provided by the tree. The young, tender 
seeds were eaten fresh, boiled or fried; the bark of the young 
branches was dried, bruised and prepared as a gruel in times 


of famine. 
Twenty centuries passed and, in 1908, a “plant hunter” 





Residence and yard showing circular hedge of Chinese Elm 
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A garden walk, arched with Chinese Elm. 


from the other side of the world looked upon the elm tree 

and found it good. From Fengtai, near Peking, Chihli 

Province, he reported to his government as follows: 

The Chinese elm, used all over northern China and 
Manchuria as an avenue, shade and timber tree, is resistant 
to drought, extremes of heat and cold, and stands neglect 
remarkably well. It will be a good shade tree for the semi- 
arid northern regions of the United States. 
are mainly constructed from the wood of this tree, which 
is called Dja yu shu, meaning “Family Elm Tree.” 

This plant hunter, the late Frank N. Meyer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, brought with him 
to this country the following spring the first contingent 
of immigrants of this species from China. These were 
planted experimentally at first, but proved so adapt- 
able to variations of climate and soil and so valuable 
for a variety of uses, that many additional trees have 
been planted, so that agriculturists now class the 
Chinese elm among the most important plant introduc- 
tions that have been made. 

China claimed the life of the plant hunter, as if in 
payment for the trees and shrubs and flowers he had 


collected to send out of the land. For more than nine 


Chinese carts 


years he had wandered on foot through the great 
Yellow Empire and during that time he had gathered 
more than 2,000 species and varieties of plants for trial 
in this country. He was on his way from Hankow 
to Shanghai when he was drowned in the muddy 
waters of the Yangtze River, June 1, 1918, and laid 
to rest in the Bubbling Well Cemetery at Shanghai. 
The Chinese elm—U/mus pumila, or dwarf elm— 
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has proved suitable for shade and ornamental planting over 
a wide area of its adopted country, but its outstanding use 
has been for shade and shelterbelt planting in the Great 
Plains area and in the semi-arid regions of the Southwest, 
where it is without a rival among either native or introduced 
species. As an ornamental tree-one of its chief character- 
istics is that it puts out its delicate foliage early in the spring 
and is one of the last trees to shed its leaves in the autumn. 
It lends a pleasing oriental air to a garden; even the fruit, 
thickly clustered along the branches, is flower-like and beau- 
tiful. 

Excellent results have been obtained in propagating the 
tree by means of piece-root cuttings an inch or two in length, 
and seeds for planting are now being produced abundantly 
by American-grown trees. 

But in spite of all the enthusiasm evinced for this elm in 
the United States, it has not been exploited for ornamental 
planting, as it deserves to be, says P. H. Dorsett, agricultural 
explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Mr. Dorsett 
has traveled extensively in the Orient and, during a recent 
trip, especially studied decorative uses of the dwarf elm. 
The photographs accompanying this article were taken by 
him in China. They tell the story better than words. 


“The Chinese elm at home,” says Mr. Dorsett, “‘is used 
more for ornamental planting, hedges, borders, pyramidal 
and globular-headed effects for formal uses, than any other 
tree. At Harbin, Manchuria, it is lavishly used for park 
and ornamental planting and lends itself admirably to the 
gardener’s handicraft of heading in and pruning to various 
desired forms, particularly for large and small hedges. 

‘““As an avenue and shade tree it is found in abundance in 
and near Peking. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the individual trees, left unpruned, do not have the 
symmetry and beauty of those that have been grown in the 
United States but present a ragged, uneven appearance.” 

In its Old World habitat, the Chinese elm presents a 
variety of forms. When left to grow untended it branches 
freely along the stem and develops into a low, bushy tree. 
Some specimens, however, grow upright with stiff branches. 
Others droop gracefully like a weeping willow. When Mr. 
Meyer found a “weeping elm” near a grave at Fengtai, he 
jotted down in his note-book, ‘Well fitted as a cemetery tree 
for the semi-arid regions of the United States.” But, as far 
as is known, nurserymen have not yet promoted its use in such 
a fashion, though difficulty must be experienced in finding 
suitable plants for these cemeteries. 


From a Forest Ranger to His Dad 


(Continued from page 631) 


poor animal could hardly stand up. When it came Chet’s turn 
to pack, he felt sorry for the animal and did not pull the lash 
rope tight. They flunked him for that, but I’ll bet he has 
found an eternal friend in that horse. 

Saturday we went out and made a line around an imag- 
Howard explained the different methods of fight- 
The most unique method 


inary fire. 
ing fire in its different stages. 
concerned crown fires, those roaring infernos that race across 
the mountain, eating clean as they go. 

“When you see one like that coming toward you,” Howard 
said, ‘“‘there’s only one thing to do. Pull off your coat, pray 
for rain and run like hell.” 

They examined the calks in our boots, our pocket knives, 
our watches and in fact, almost everything a woodsman is 
supposed to have, and if we didn’t have it, they counted 
points off from our general score. We were quizzed on little 
common tricks known to woodsmen and foresters and some- 
times asked foolish questions, as: “What would you do if you 
were on your way to a fire and a bear were to chase you 
It’s against the game law to kill the bear and 
You have your 


up a tree. 
yet the fire is burning larger every minute. 
orders to respect the game law and yet get to the fire as 
quickly as possible?’ Such answers were received as: “If its 
a she bear, vamp her,” and “Let nature takes its course.” 
All this, of course, was in fun, but it served to break the 


’ 


monotony of the harder work and more serious quizzing. 

The nights were the most glorious of all. We sat around 
the stove in the ranger station and swapped yarns. And some 
of those tales were lordly. For my benefit, I think, Bob told 
about seeing a bear track near the top of Thompson Peak 
that measured eighteen inches. Charlie had to bring in the 
story of a big cougar that hung around Thompson, and then 
someone had to tell how cold it was up there, even in summer. 
Shorty kept talking about the “weather side of Thompson 
Peak” until I finally asked him which side was the weather 
side. He said, “The outside, Georgia,” and the way he 
drawled it made me blush. 

Howard told me before I left Plains that he was going 
to send Paul, the assistant ranger, up here, to go to Thomp- 
son with me. Then I am going down and help throw a 
telephone line to the top of Penrose Peak. Penrose will be 
Charlie’s lookout for the summer. They say that the country 
around there is almost as wild as that near Thompson, and 
Howard said that he would probably be in there a week, 
stringing wire to the top. 

This should be interesting, Dad, and I’ll write you all 
about it if I ever come out alive. 

Your son, 
CHARLIE. 


(To be continued in the November issue) 








The Human Fly 


By JAMgs B. BgEats 
Illustrated by Alfred G. Clayton 


NE warm sunny morning in June, 1927, the “Cre- 
ator,” as he so stoutly professed to be, returned to 

earth for the purpose, as he also confided, of polishing 
up his first rather rough attempt at beautifying southern 
Colorado. 

His coming was prosaic, to say the least, but strictly in 
keeping with twentieth-century methods of rubbershod am- 
bulation, for he reached his improvement project by way of a 
precarious seat on the rear of a large gasoline truck. The 
gasoline was bound for the Rainbow Trout Lodge, a resort 
in the heart of Conejos Canyon, and it was at this point 
that our deity in disguise started up the road 
afoot past the Horton Ranch. Mrs. Horton, who 
has never knowingly let a hungry human, horse, 
or dog pass her gate without providing repast, 
shouted from her cabin porch to the bewhiskered 
plodder to ask if he had yet breakfasted. The 
figure turned in the gate and approached the 
cabin. ‘‘Madam,” 
“I am Jesus Christ, re- 
turned to earth to complete 
its construction. What need 
have I for food? I see 
my path shining 
straight ahead, and | 
must proceed to my- 
duty.” An attempt 
was made to dissuade the 
man, to keep him in conversa- 


he said, 


tion until authorities could 
arrive. His calling proved 
too strong, however, and 
short of violence, which was 
not resorted to, there was 
no detaining him. In order to 
keep track of the unfortunate fellow, 
Layton, Mrs. Horton’s 
picked up a rope and accompanied him 
up the narrow, trail-like road, explain- 
ing that he wished to catch a horse at 
After a short dis- 


foreman, 


the upper ranch. 
tance, the master landscape architect 
suddenly halted and pointed toward 
“My work 
starts here,” he said bluntly. ““Good day 
Layton expostulated with him, 


the eastern canyon wall. 


to you.” 
explaining that an ambidextrous moun- 
tain goat could not get over that rim, 
but all to no avail. 

So, after abandoning his serious in- 
tention of forcibly tying the man up 


After an hour of hard climbing up 
the nearly vertical face of the wall 
we finally reached the rim. 
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then and there, Layton allowed him to go his way, and re- 
turned to the ranch. He reasoned it would be a simple mat- 
ter of finding the man later on, wandering along the base of 
the thousand-foot wall. He immediately communicated with 
the county sheriff, thirty-five miles away. 

About mid-afternoon I dropped by the Horton Ranch to 
Hardly had I time to dis- 
mount and unsheathe my marking hatchet when Mrs. Hor- 
ton called from the porch to ask where my deputies were. 
Never having had the need for deputies to assist in the mark- 
ing of timber, I was at a loss for a suitable reply. Mrs. 

Horton, however, realizing that I was 


mark a set of house-log trees. 













in complete ignorance of the drastic 
changes contemplated in the topog- 
raphy of my canyon-marred district, 
AT made the situation clear in a few sen- 
tences. And, since the sheriff and his 
men were on their way to the ranch, 
we decided to await their arrival before 
starting the search. 

Shortly thereafter the sheriff and 
four deputies arrived, all armed to the 
teeth. Agreeing on a plan of action, 

Uk we spread out to find and retrieve some 

i), if asylum’s missing inmate. Layton and 

Mil Al GY I took up his tracks where he had left 
Fa H| TZ the road and headed for the rim rock, 

iy Y while the others spread out along the 
el y/ base of the rim. The southwestern 

slope of the canyon was dry as pitch 
kindling and tracking was slow and 
We followed the sign, how- 
ever, in an almost direct line from the 
road to the edge of the timber at the 
base of the cliffs. 

Here we called our men together 
and, spreading out over a front of 
about one hundred yards, we literally 
combed through the immense boulders 
that had in ages past been dislodged 
from the face of the cliff. We ex- 
pected to find our man asleep in the 
shade of one of these rocks, but during 
the course of this hunt Layton and I 
again found his tracks and decided to 
stay with them rather than search pro- 


tedious. 


miscuously. 

Our brought us 
slam bang up against the rock wall 
with a narrow, 


decision finally 


insecure shelf occa- 
sionally breaking its vertical outline. 
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Not dreaming of the possibility of any man being able to scale 
that cliff, we split, Layton going one way along the base of 
the wall, and I the other. Neither of us, however, found so 
much as a disturbed pine needle. 

Doing the usual thing when puzzled, we both dragged out 
For a while we cogitated, even 


We returned. 


our tobacco and rolled one. 
to considering the possibility that our quarry had waved his 
wand and disappeared. Finally our eyes made us believers, 
and shedding our riding boots, we started with some trepida- 
tion up the face of that wall. Sure enough, fresh scratches on 
the rock showed us where our bird had flown. Neither of us 
being gifted with qualities of a steeplejack or a mountain 
goat, we crawled back and again called our gang together 
for a conference. 

By this time it was almost sundown, and if we were to find 
our man that day it would be necessary to resort to short 
cuts. The nearest horse trail—the old Ute Indian Trail— 
was three miles below us, but to return to our horses and 
then up that long, hard climb out of the canyon and back 
along the top of the rim to a point directly above us before 
dark, was out of the question. On the other hand, about 
three-eighths of a mile above us was a narrow fissure in the 
face of the wall through which Layton believed we could 
scramble to the top. 

We decided to try this route, and after an hour of hard 
climbing, during which a hurtling rock dislodged above 
caught me on the taut muscles of my thigh causing consid- 
erable pain and annoyance, we reached the top of the rim. 
Keeping along the dizzy edge of the cliff, we quickly walked 
back to a point directly above where we had abandoned the 
tracks. 

And there in the wind-torn soil of the cliffs edge were 
the tracks of the world’s best mountaineer. We could hardly 
believe our eyes; and to look over that cliff and down its 
face—well, once was enough for me. I know enough about 
climbing to know that the wall in that place presents a 
problem worthy of any professional’s efforts. The utter lack 
of fear which this poor fellow’s distorted brain made possible 
was no doubt his only safeguard, and I shudder to think 
what would have happened had he suddenly been snapped 
back to normal midway up the face of that sheer wall. The 
amazing detail of his climb, to me at least, which turned 
up when he was finally captured, was the fact that he toted 
his little “hot-roll” of belongings with him. 

After spending a few moments marveling at the fellow’s 
Their direct line and 


daring, we again took up his tracks. 
methodical spacing told a plain story of a deliberate, single- 
purpose mind, for they headed straight down the gentle slope 
Here on 


of the mesa into the Engelmann spruce timber. 


the northeastern slope the snow still lay in great drifts in 
the timber, although the warmth of the day had made it 
too soft to hold a man’s weight. The tracks deviated from 
the original course not a whit; in fact, the man waded 
through wet snow hip deep in several places where a short 
detour would have taken him around the drifts. 

We followed the tracks through the neck of timber and 
into the head of Vega Redonda, a long open draw that leads 
down into the Valle La Jara cow country. Here we aban- 
doned the search because of darkness, and returned by the 
way of the Ute Trail to the canyon. We were a mighty 
tired and footsore bunch of riding men that night. 

Because of prearranged engagements with sheepmen the 
next day, I was forced to drop out of the party. 
we were certain that our quarry had crossed the National 
Forest boundary and was somewhere in the midst of the large 
fenced cattle pastures of the Valle La Jara. The sheriff de- 
cided to return to the valley and organize a searching party 
from the east the following morning. 

Upon returning to the ranger station a few days later, I 
learned that the sheriff's search of the next morning had 
proved fruitless save for information given by two cowboys 
to the effect that the hunted man had stopped at their camp 
He disappeared 


Anyway, 


about noon and was asked to eat dinner. 
during the preparation of the meal. 

The third day, however, he was apprehended at the sta- 
tion of a reservoir attendant on the Alamosa River, twenty 
miles in an airline from where he had quit the gasoline truck. 
And such miles! I wouldn’t travel them afoot for anything 
less than supervisor’s orders. He offered no resistance when 
taken, but kept crying for food. It was then learned that 
he had eaten nothing since the morning he had boarded the 
gasoline truck in Antonito, almost three days before. 

From the poor fellow’s ravings it was learned that he had 
been in Delta, Colorado. Communicating with Delta, the 
sheriff learned that our man had been sent from there to 
the State Asylum, in Pueblo, some months before, but had 
been missing from the latter place several weeks. The sheriff 
was also warned to take no chances with his captive, as he 
had in a moment of madness cleaned up two deputies and 
the city marshal at Delta. 

Upon pointing out to those interested in the story of the 
crazy man’s climb the place where he scaled the canyon 
wall, I have several times been accused of prevaricating for 
the sake of lending romance to local features. As a result, 
Layton and I have reached the point where we try to change 
the subject when the incident is mentioned. Were it not 
for the fact that there were seven of us to check each other 
in our stories, this story would never have been told. 











Smokers’ Fires Increase 


1929 Compilation Shows Annual Forest Fire Loss Exceeding $100,000,000. 


ORE than 46,000,000 acres were burned over by 
forest fires in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, in 1929, causing a damage of $102,000,000, 

according to the United States Forest Service. This is an 
increase of nearly 2,000,000 acres over the area burned in 
1928, and an increase in damage of $19,000,000. 

All of the increase of area burned over was on unprotected 
lands. The area burned over on protected lands—National 
Forests, State Forests and forest lands protected by private 
agencies and individuals—showed a slight decrease. Of the 
increase in forest fire damage, $14,000,000 was on unpro- 
tected lands. The 
$5,000,000. 

Smokers were responsible for twenty-two per cent of all 
fires on protected areas. There is no record of the causes of 
fires on unprotected areas. This represents an increase of two 
per cent in smokers’ fires over 1928, three per cent over 1927, 
and five per cent over 1926. Seventeen per cent of the fires 


loss on protected areas increased 


were attributed to incendiarism, twelve per cent to brush and 
débris burning, ten per cent to lightning, nine per cent to 
campers, eight per cent to railroads, and the remainder to 
miscellaneous and unknown causes. 

Smokers were responsible for the greatest number of fires 
in every section of the country with the exception of the Gulf 
States, where incendiarism predominated, and the Central 
States, where more than one-third of the fires were caused by 
brush burning. In 1928 smokers were responsible for the 
greatest number of fires in only the Lake States, Northeastern 
States and the Pacific Coast States. 

Eighty-eight per cent of the total damage occurred in the 
Southeastern and Gulf States, while six per cent occurred in 
the Pacific Coast States. The Rocky Mountain States were 
responsible for three per cent. In 1928 ninety-one per cent 
of the forest-fire damage of the country occurred in the 
Southeastern and Gulf States. 

































































SUMMARY OF FOREST-FIRE STATISTICS, BY GROUPS OF STATES, FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
EXCLUSIVE OF ALASKA, CALENDAR YEAR 1929 
Data for fires on unprotected areas are based upon partial information only, from incomplete reports 
Number of fires | Damage 
_——— 
Group of states | | | 
On | On un- Per On On un- | | Per 
protected | protected Total cent protected protected Total cent 
area area | area area 
eee i ee A ee a See S| eee | | | 
United States (Continental exclusive | | } 
5 a Be dann dea ativan aise 44,076 | 90,819 134,895 100 | $14,138,550 $87,916,850 $102,055,400 | 100. 
| 
Northeastern...... — CO a | 3,952 | 29 | yt ere A. 228,100 a 
Middle Atlantic. . esiall ee ee | 4,357 | aa. | eres | 587,250 6 
I go esc io:eecsiy cee ode caesar ee | 3,863 | 38,404 42,267 31.3 | 452,360 46,289,260 46,741,620 | 45.8 
(ie 12,766 50,828 63,594 47.2 2,341,540 41,081,190 43,422,730 42.5 
| 1,466 | 1, | 2,869 Es. | 161,650 521,150 682,800 % 
lo "ihe i ae ee el Bacay | 5,862 4.4 | WET |.....025.552.. 928,780 ‘9 
Rocky Mountain. . 4,545 | 164 4,709 3.5 | 2,836,620 15,010 2,851,630 2.8 
ai 7,265 | 20 7,285 5.4 | 6,602,250 10,240 6,612,490 | 6.5 
Area, in Acres, Burned 
On protected area | 
Forest land Non-forest land | 
eceecthaiba a Wi ieee ae Total On un- 
Group of states | | Nl pro- | protected| Grand Per 
Mature | Young growth Pro- | No pro- tected Per | area total cent 
or | Pro- saa teint tection | tection area cent 
| mer- | tection Total brush or Total burned 
chant- | forest Will (Will not and forest } | 
able restock | restock grass value 
United States (Conti- 

nental exclusive of } 

, | See 953,720) 340,750| 1,891,960) 445,620) 3,632,050} 855,470; 388,800) 1,244,270) 4,876,320)100. 41,353,800) 46,230,120/100. 
Northeastern........ | ere pS” 33,440} 21,980 9,010 30,990 og | Ce 64,430 1 
Middle Atlantic....... 8) eee 37,150 1,020 71,320 14,230 12,980 27,210 ee eee 98,530 2 
Southeastern.........| 73,480 3,000; 159,210 1,310) 237,000) 17,460 1,570 19,030; 256,030) 5.3 | 25,284,530) 25,540,560) 55.3 

ete ae ae | 276,380) 1,740| 1,002,650} 93,050) 1,373,820) 53,040 12,020 65,060, 1,438,880) 29.5 | 15,890,460) 17,329,340) 37.5 
ES | 43,650]........ 46,090/)........ 9,740 50 2,570 2,620 92,360) 1.9 168,540 260,900 6 
eee ae: > Saar 118,100 28,930 166,240 73,260| 324,760 398,020 a LY eee 564,260; 1.2 
Rocky Mountain..... | 165,930) 103,270; 134,690 ,520| 454,410) 48,680) 14,600 63,280; 517,690) 10.6 9,020 526,710) 1.1 
_. apes a | 331,720) 232,740} 370,830) 270,790) 1,206,080) 626,770 11,290} 638,060) 1,844,140| 37.8 1,250} 1,845,390) 4.0 
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Hyde Urges Organized Forestry 


for Arkansas 


Secretary Promises Aid of Federal Government in 


Establishment of State Forest Service 


¢¢ AD Arkansas been prepared to carry out an accept- from fire, the Secretary showed that Arkansas alone fails to 
able plan for protecting her timberlands from fire take advantage of federal cooperation, under authority 
1929, the federal government would granted by the Clarke-McNary law. Alabama, with a fairly 


during 
comparable area of forest land, 


have shared the cost upon a dol- 
lar-for-dollar basis up to a maxi- 
mum allotment of $43,560. As 
it was, federal cooperation was 
limited to the employment of an 
extension forester by the College 
of Agriculture at Fayetteville.” 

This statement was included 
in a letter, dated August 9, 
1930, received by Governor 
Harvey Parnell of Arkansas, 
from Secretary Hyde of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Secretary’s 
letter was in response to a re- 
quest from the Governor that 
the United States Forest Serv- 
ice study the forest situation in 
Arkansas. 

After reviewing the remark- 
able forest history of Arkansas, 
and the extent to which the 
prosperity of the State depends 
upon its forests, the Secretary 


received a federal allotment of 
$41,097 during 1929 to help 
make a budget for the protec- 
tion of her forest lands totaling 
$82,852. The largest budget 
for forest protection of any 
southern state was in Louisiana, 
where the federal appropria- 
tion of $47,335 was a consider- 
able proportion of expenditures, 
totaling $133,328, while Flor- 
ida’s total of $109,852 included 
$53,736 of Clarke-McNary 
funds. 

With the experiences of 
thirty-eight other states as a 
guide, Arkansas has a splendid 
opportunity to maintain and 
develop her forest resources 
through the organized effort of 
all available agencies—private, 
State, and Federal—in the pre- 
vention and control of forest 





fires. 


earnestly recommended the es- 
The national character of the 


tablishment of a State Forest 
Service under trained and expe- 
rienced leadership, together 
with an appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for carrying out its 
responsibilities. Such an ac- 
complishment would permit the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture to cooperate with 
the State in the development of 


forestry problem, according to 
the Secretary, warrants the 
federal government in assum- 
ing a definite share of the re- 
sponsibility for keeping produc- 
tive the timberland of the entire 
country. Many benefits re- 
sulting from protection of the 
forests come to the general 
public and not to the owner. 
Furthermore, many fires are 
caused by agencies over which 


a forestry program. 
Pointing out that fifteen 





The farmers of Arkansas own more than five 


southern states now have for- wid 3 
: million acres of woodland, the protection and eagges 

estry departments engaged in development of which will enhance farm in- the individual has no control. 

the protection of their forests come and value. For these reasons the necessity 
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for public leadership is clear. Significant among the data 
submitted by the Secretary to Governor Parnell is the fact 
that the farmers of Arkansas own 5,300,000 acres of wood- 
land, which can produce valuable crops of wood. This con- 
dition is widespread, for forest land in every country com- 
prises at least thirty-five per cent of the total land area. Only 
about 9,000,000 acres out of a total forest area of 22,000,000 
acres are held in large tracts. 

“The original forests of Arkansas,” continued the Secre- 
tary, “covered 32,000,000 
contained between two hundred and three hundred billion 
Probably no other state 


approximately acres and 
feet, board measure, of timber. 
in the South, except Georgia, had such extensive and valuable 
forest resources. “Today there remain approximately 2,000,- 
000 acres of old-growth 20,000,000 
of cut-over land which is under some form of forest growth 
and which is essentially suited to permanent forest produc- 


tion. Upon the present forest area there is estimated to be 


timber and acres 


about forty billion feet, board measure.” 

Nor is Arkansas without the means to utilize the products 
from her forests, for thirty-five per cent of all manufacturing 
establishments reported in the State during 1927 were lum- 
ber and wood producing plants. The extent to which 
Arkansas’ prosperity depends upon the forest is shown by 
the fact that sixty-three per cent of all the wage earners are 
employed in sawmills and woodworking establishments. 

In spite of this situation, the Secretary states, forest fires 
continue to convert productive forests into idle lands. Each 
year from 5,000 to 10,000 woods fires burn over nearly 
3,000,000 acres in Arkansas. More than half of the cut- 
over lands in the State have been burned over within recent 


oe ee ee ee 


Ss 


The productive capacity of fifty per cent of the cutover forest land of Arkansas 
has been reduced to less than one-half, much of it to less than one-fourth of what 
it formerly was by overcutting and by forest fires. 








From five thousand to ten thousand fires occur annually 
in the woods of Arkansas, burning over two to three 
million acres. Fully ninety-eight per cent of these fires 


are man-caused, and therefore preventable. 


years so as to reduce their pro- 
ductive capacities to a fraction of 
what it was formerly. Yet ninety- 
eight out of every one hundred 
woods fires in Arkansas are man- 
caused and could be prevented. 
Until this destruction by forest 
fires is overcome, no adequate re- 
turns can be secured from the 
forest lands of Arkansas. 

If fires are kept out of the 
woods, the rapid growth of highly 
valuable species will make the 
growing of timber as a crop a 
promising undertaking. The Sec- 
retary’s letter is saved from being 
merely an exposition of uncom- 
fortable facts by his offer of fed- 
eral cooperation in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a State 
Forest Service. The opportunity 
is one which Arkansas can no 
longer afford to ignore. 




















SAPLING SAM'S 
SCRAPBOOK 




















A Houdini, Perhaps 


A hunter was showing off his collection of trophies to a group 
of visitors. He was rapturously explaining how he acquired the 


various exhibits. 





“See that elephant,” he said, “I shot it in my pajamas.” 
“My Gawd,” murmured the flapper, “how did it get there ?”— 
Lumber Cooperator. 


The Woods Quartet 


New Jersey officers captured a large still operating in a swamp. 
It is rumored that nearby residents became suspicious when mos- 
quitoes kept them awake nights humming “Sweet Adeline.”—Life. 


Woodman! 


Woodman, spare that tree— 

Touch not a single bough! 

It sheltered me when I was young— 

And it’s full of sitters now!—New York Sun. 


Woodman! 


And We've Got a Byrd— 


Seeing America’s Advertisements First 


If all the billboards in the United States were placed end to end 
they would reach just as far as they do now.—Louisville Times. 


Parked 


“Anyway, mother knows where to find her tree-sitting boy or 
girl,” says the Toledo Blade, which adds that, while preparing for 
future generations, we must not forget to plant more trees for 
posterity to sit in. 

But It’s a Clinging Vine 

Scientists say plants make love like human beings, but somehow 
we can’t imagine the poison ivy talking baby talk.—Macon Tele- 
graph. 

The Difference 

Family trees aren’t like others. In others appearance of the sap 

is an indication of continued vigor.—Montreal Daily Star. 


More About Paul Bunyan 


In the spring previous to the blue snow an employment agency 
sent to Paul Bunyan’s camp a big immigrant who became known as 
Awkward August. The first day out he got a peavy caught on his 
own leg and before he found out his mistake, he jerked his foot 
around, kicking Babe, the blue ox, in the ribs. Babe ran away and 
it took Paul four days to gentle Babe again so he’d go back to work. 





Sambo: “I’se got two new cats.” 

Hambo: “Dat so? - What you call ’em?” 

Sambo: “Cook and Perry.” 

Hambo: “Why you call ’em Cook and Perry?” 
Sambo: “’Cause dey is pole cats.”—Texas Longhorn. 


Famous Last Words 
His hunting companion had mistaken him for a deer, and shot 
“Tell them I died game,” he gasped.—Naval Stores Review. 
Page S. S. Van Dine 


Mother: “Willie, the canary has gone!” 
Willie: “But mummy, it was there just now when I was trying 
to clean its cage with the vacuum cleaner.”—Dublin Opinion. 


And a Mouthful of Teeth, Old Gold— 
Teacher: “If a number of cattle is called a herd, and a number 
of sheep is called a flock, what would a number of camels be 


called ?” 
Little Johnny: “A carton.’—The Disston Crucible. 


him. 








So August was put to gardening with instructions to raise a mess 
of spinach that had some iron in it. Determined to make good, 
August broke up a lot of old logging chains, scattered them around 
the garden and sowed the seed. In about two weeks he called the 
cook, Sourdough Sam, out to test the crop, which he did with a big 
magnet he kept for the purpose. Sure enough, the spinach flew out 
of the ground and hung to the magnet until they had to get four 
ox teams to drag it into the cookhouse. Paul fed his men on spinach 
for three weeks, but Sam had to throw out a lot of it in the garbage 
pit where it lay forgotten for many years. Lately the pit has been 
discovered near Ishpeming, Michigan, and large quantities of rich 


iron ore are being removed daily. 
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IDE NTIFIED* 
CUT-TO-SIZE CRATES 


FOR STANDARDIZED PRODUCTS 


Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-Size Crates, designed specifically for your 
standardized products, make possible substantial reductions in 
your shipping costs. 











Because they are scientifically designed and Laboratory-tested, 
Weyerhaeuser Crates exactly meet the shipping requirements 
of the individual product. There is no haphazard assembly, no 
variance in kinds, sizes and weights of lumber. In hundreds of 
instances the Laboratory method of analysis and design as de- 
veloped by Weyerhaeuser has revealed wastes in labor and ma- 
terials and eliminated them by the use of proper woods, correct 
design and orderly assembly. 


The Weyerhaeuser Method shows you the minimum amount of 
lumber required — the right kind, the exact size, the correct 
weight, and the specific number of pieces. This frequently 
means lower lumber and freight costs. — 





Crate History No. 232 


The crate in which this machine was originally ship- 

ped to our Laboratory at Cloquet was heavy, com- 

plicated to build and contained too much lumber 

for the amount of protection given the machine. It 

lacked rigidity. The top and bottom were made in 

sections, while the sides and ends were nailed in 
place during the crating operation. 


The Weyerhaeuser Method creates orderly arrangement and 
specific method of packing, resulting in speedy assembly and 
minimum labor cost. 


The completed crate is strong, rigid and safe—assuring a mini- 
mum of troublesome and costly damage claims. And because 
it is right, it is stamped with the approval of our crating engi- 
neers — The Weyerhaeuser Seal! 


Even though the design of your present crate may be perfectly 
satisfactory, we frequently can show you savings through the 
use of proper woods and because of our specialized manufactur- 
ing facilities and our long experience in solv- 
ing industrial problems of this nature. 





An estimate on your present requirements for 
cut-to-size crates, or a cost-saving Laboratory 
Analysis of your shipping methods can readily 
be arranged through our nearest district rep- 
resentative. 





The Weyerhaeuser Seal is a 
symbol of demonstrated worth. 7 e « > 
It identifies only the crate that 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Designed Cut-to-Size 





has undergone scientific study 
and Laboratory analysis ... . 
the crate that has been proven 
to be soundly designed and 
properly assembled. It is the 
mark of approval of the 
Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineer. 


For the manufacturer who is unable to take advantage of 
the economies of cut-to-size crates, Weyerhaeuser offers a 
variety of ideal Light Weight Crating Woods in standard 
grades and sizes. These woods are light weight, non- 
splitting and of ample strength to assure adequate pro- 
tection, making possible unusual savings in both labor 
and freight costs. 








WEYERHAEUSER SALES 


DEPARTMENT 57 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Crating Sales Division= 


Crate was made of lighter weight woods and con- 
sisted of top and bottom sections and two identical 
side and two identical end sections. Two uprights 


in the bottom section formed the mounting for the 
machine, properly distributing the weight and elim- 
inating the bracing and blocking used in the old 
crate. Savings effected were 23% in lumber, 28% 
in weight and reduced labor because of easier as- 
sembly! And obviously a neater crate! 








COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GIT ae toate Forestry Association 


George S. Long Dies 


George S. Long, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion from 1922 to 1927, died at Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, on August 2, at the age of 77 
years. During his entire life Mr. Long was 
associated with lumbering, and until his re- 
tirement last summer was chairman of the 
forestry committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. He was 
also vice president of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion, as well as vice president and trus- 
tee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and chairman of its for- 


estry committee. 





Senator Hawes to Head New 
Wild Life Organization 


According to an Associated Press 
dispatch of September 5, an organiza- 
tion to conserve American wild life 
and game, to be endowed with $10,- 
000,000, and headed by Senator Harry 
B. Hawes, of Missouri, is being 
formed by Joseph P. Knapp, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and 
chairman of the Board of P. F. Collier 
and Sons. 

According to the dispatch, Senator 
Hawes plans to announce his with- 
drawal from politics at the end of his 
senatorial term to devote his time to 
the conservation project. The dis- 
patch further stated that he would 


take over the work at once and serve with- 
out pay until the expiration of his senatorial 
term, in 1933, when he will receive a salary 
of $50,000 a year. 

The program of the organization, the 4s- 
sociated Press says, embraces the establish- 
ment of bird and game refuges throughout 
the United States and cooperation with the 
government and the states in the enactment 
of legislation and regulations for the con- 
servation of wild life of the nation. 





Senator Harry B. Hawes 
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California Blames Unemployed for 
Forest Fires 


Incendiary origin is ascribed by the State 
Forester, M. B. Pratt, to twelve per cent 
of the 900 forest, brush and grass fires that 
have occurred in California this year. 

The principal cause of these incendiary 
fires has been to burn off brush to improve 
grazing and to get work fighting the fires, 
according to Mr. Pratt, who said there have 
been only two or three instances of malicious 

incendiarism. Investigators are now 
working on these cases, but Mr. Pratt 
said it was almost impossible to get 
evidence on which convictions could 
be obtained. 

In some instances, Mr. Pratt said, 
men employed to fight fires have been 
known to have set other blazes so that 
they would have jobs for a longer 
period. 

“We have quit employing floaters 
for fighting fires except in emergen- 
cies,’ the forester said; “we hire local 
men almost entirely. It is better to 
have ten men whom we know are all! 
right than to have fifty, two or three 
of whom may be setting more fires and 
undoing what has been done. Floaters 
on fire-fighting crews last year set 
fires in Butte County. Floaters have 
a tendency to concentrate in towns 
that have labor agencies and wait for 
jobs fighting fires. If the fire calls 
don’t come they go out and see that 
they do come. 

“If it were not for the incendiary 
fires our problem, as far as the State 
Forest Service is concerned, would be 
comparatively simple.” 
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Trout Swims Lake Michigan in 
Seven Days 


Within seven days a fourteen-inch rain- 
bow trout was caught twice, once at Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, and the second time 
near Grand Haven, Michigan. If the fish 
traveled a_ straight Lake 
Michigan, he would have gone eighty-seven 
miles during the week, or an average of 
twelve miles a day. If he chose to follow the 
shore line around the southern end of the 
lake, he would have gone a minimum of 
200 miles, or 37 miles a day. 

The trout was tagged at Port Washington 
July 14th, and was caught in a net five miles 
north of Grand Haven Harbor July 21. 


course across 





New Forester for Tennessee 


James O. Hazard, for several years assist- 
ant state forester of Virginia, has been named 
state forester of Tennessee, to succeed R. S. 
Maddox, who has headed the Tennessee de- 
Mr. Maddox be- 
comes assistant state forester of Virginia. 
The new Tennessee forester is a graduate 
of the Yale Forest School. 


partment for sixteen years. 





Wild Life Facing Extermination 
Unless Winter Fed 


Drought, overgrazing, forest, grass and 
brush fires together have created an alarm- 
ing condition for wild life to face this winter, 
says the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. Starvation and exposure threaten 
their extinction in many localities. 

Sportsmen’s organizations, state game con- 
servation departments, farmers, the aero- 
nautical committee of the American Legion, 
and other Legionnaires, together with Boy 
Scouts are already arranging to help meet 
the enormous demand for winter feeding 
for game animals as well as song and in- 
sectivious birds. 

Overgrazing, which has 


cattle to be removed from starvation areas, 


caused many 
says the Association, has not only exhausted 
the food supply for many species of game, 
but has wiped out the cover as well. Birds 
and animals need cover in which to hide 
from their natural enemies and for shelter 
from the weather. 





New Hampshire Forestry 
Conference 


Featuring rural betterment through the 
Practice of forestry and adequate forest tax- 
ation, the New Hampshire annual forestry 
conference was held at North Woodstock 


early in September. The organizations 
sponsoring the conference were the New 
Hampshire Forestry Commission, New 


Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, and 
the New Hampshire Farm Bureau. 





WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK 


with SUPER-X 





Duck Shooting Thrills 


Take Along Super-X 


There's more real sport in pulling 
down a “high one” than there is in 
many shots at the average ranges. 
When you go out for ducks, use the 
famous long-range Super-X shotgun 
shell. It is just as effective on the 
high-flying ducks as it is on those that 
come in close. 

Clean kills at remarkable distances are 
possible with Super-X because the pel- 
lets in the shot charge travel toward the 





THE LONG 





Sup 


bird at practically the same speed, in a 
compact mass, instead of stringing out. 
That's the exclusive Short Shot String 
feature of the Super-X load. Try 
Super-X. You will never be satisfied 
with any other shell for duck or 
goose shooting. For quail, rabbits and 
other upland game, shoot WestTERN 
Field shells or the WesteRN Xpert 
shell—a hard-hitting, top-quality 
load at a popular price. 


er-xX. 


ANGE SHOTGUN SHELL 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1015 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 











GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS AND STREAMS, BOTH ARE DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











among—but be 


pockets just right. 
plete arm freedom. 


if preferred. 


or write us. 
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ICK your own style 


Utica-Duxbak Hunting Coat. 
26 years America’s Sportsmen have liked them 


Rainproof, 


best. Made for hunters, 
genrine Duxbak. 
tough. Best improvements, 


Real pivot sleeves for com- 


medium or short length to match; Long Pants 
Shell 


Buy genuine Duxbaks. 
New 1930 Style Book FREE. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. *Hozes tye 


The Popular Favorite 
Hunting Clothes ‘7 


“Sheds water like 
a duck’s back’’ 


there are six to choose 
sure you get a genuine 
For more than 


of the best cloth— 
windproof, soft, 
expertly fitted, 


Duxbak Breeches in long, 


Vest, Leggins, Hat-Cap. 


At your dealer’s, 
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Chinese Elm 


Here Are 
Hurry-Irees 


Occasions arise which call for the fastest 
growth possible—a quick screen to shut 
out an unsightly view, something to 
hold a steep bank from washing out, a 
thousand circumstances arise every sea- 
son. There are a few trees whose rate 
of growth is so phenomenal as to pass 
all other varieties—3 to 5 feet a year 
are quite possible. No actual figures 
are given for the Chinese Elm, since this 
growth depends on circumstances. It 
is, however, among the fastest of the de- 
sirable species. 


Chinese Elm (Ulmus Pumila) 


A new variety introduced by Dr. Wil- 
son of the Arnold Arboretum. It has 
been proved hardy from Texas to Cape 
Cod. It can be shipped with dry roots. 
It thrives in dry locations. It must not 
be planted, however, in wet heavy land, 
if quick growth is desired. 


(10) (100) 
S.te:6 geet... ....... SU $100.00 
6 to 8 feet...... sen ABO 135.00 
8 to 10 feet........ 27.50 


Kelsey’s Pricelist 


is now ready. Unusual offers in small 
evergreens, shrubs and trees are pre- 
sented. We shall be pleased to send you 
a copy on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 

















Director of Budget Bureau Con- 
fers on Forestry 


Insofar as money is available, increased 
appropriations may be expected for forest 
protection, for forest development, including 
research and planting, and last of all for 
forest acquisition. This is the substance of 
an oral statement by Colonel J. C. Roop, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, made on 
September 12, 1930, following a _ hearing 
which he gave to John F. Preston, of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, Franklin W. Reed, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, of 
Washington, D. C., and G. H. Collingwood, 
of the American Forestry Association. 

Colonel Roop emphasized the fact that he 
is favorable to the appropriation of sums 
adequate for the protection of forest lands 
now owned by the Federal Government, and 
for cooperation with the States under the 
Clarke-McNary law. Insofar as funds are 
available he would use them for planting idle 
land on national forests, and for research, 
but under present financial conditions he 
does not favor increased appropriations for 
the purchase of more forest land by the gov- 
ernment. 

According to the Director the Government 
faces a fiscal year of great financial strin- 
gency and efforts will be made to avoid 
recommending additional appropriations for 
next year’s budget. 





Hawaii Planting American Trees 


A recent report by C. S. Judd, Territorial 
Forester of Hawaii, shows that white ash 
(Fraxinus americana) and American redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) are being planted toa 
considerable extent on the islands of Hawaii. 
Other American trees include black locust, 
elm and cypress. 





Decrease in Hunting Licenses 


More than 6,425,000 hunting licenses for 
taking wild game were issued to sportsmen 
throughout the United States, including 
Alaska, in the season 1928-29. The revenue 
to the States amounted to more than $9,390,- 
000. This sum includes receipts from com- 
bined hunting and fishing licenses but not 
from licenses issued for fishing only. De- 
tailed figures for the season, compiled by the 
United States Biological Survey show a 
slight decrease in the number of licenses 
issued and a small increase in the money 
receipts as compared with the preceding 
three years. In the 1925-26 season, 5,332,375 
hunters paid for their licenses a total of $7,- 
130,102, while in the 1926-27 season 5,989,795 
hunting licenses were issued, bringing a reve- 
nue of $8,187,223 to the States. In 1927-28 
6,462,555 licenses were issued, and the fees 
paid were $9,338,173. 

New York State, with 677,137 licenses and 
$703,047 in money returns, heads the list. 
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Government Accepts Great 
Smokies as National Park 

Titles to the land which will constitute the 
nucleus of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park has been passed upon formally 
by the Attorney General, William  D. 
Mitchell, and the land has been accepted by 
the government, according to the National 
Park Service. 

National preservation of at least a por- 
tion of the most magnificent mountain scenery 
in the eastern section of the United States 
has thus been assured. The area embraced 
covers 158,876.50 acres. These lands will 
form a nucleus for a great park with a mini- 
mum area of 427,000 acres. The park may 
be extended to include over 700,000 acres 
under the act of Congress authorizing its es- 
tablishment. Funds to acquire the minimum 
acreage are available to the states of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Already plans have been made for trans- 
ferring from the western parks several men 
thoroughly trained in National Park work 
and policies, to undertake the protection and 
administration of the area now in the pos- 
session of the United States. This means 
primarily guarding the forests against fire 
and the plants, animals, and natural forma- 
tions against damage or destruction. Later, 
when the entire minimum area of 427,000 
acres has been offered to the United States 
and accepted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
it will receive full park status. 

In addition to the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, two other large National 
Park projects have been authorized by Con- 
gress in the East, namely, the Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia, and the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park project in Ken- 
tucky. Large funds for the acquisition of 
these areas are in the hands of the separate 
state agencies, and considered sufficient to 
acquire the land necessary for these parks. 

Definite approval of the proposed Tropic 
Everglades National Park project in Florida 
also has been given by the Interior Depart- 
ment, after an examination by its park ex- 
perts established the fact that it measured 
up to the high National Park standards. 





Madsen With Park Service 
David H. Madsen, superintendent of the 
Bear River Migratory B'rd Refuge near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been appointed land 
purchaser in the National Park Service. 
Mr. Madsen and his titular chief, Frank 
Solinsky, will classify, appraise and try to 
obtain options on private land holdings within 
the boundaries of the National Parks. 
Congress has authorized a fund of $3,000,- 
000, part of which has been appropriated, for 
purchase of privately owned land in the 
parks, but there is a stipulation that the 
money can be used for this purpose only 
when matched dollar for dollar by contribu- 
tions from private interests. A number of 
holdings have been acquired in this manner, 
the most notable of which is a stand of white 
and yellow pine in Yosemite National Park. 
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Pennsylvania Extends State Forests 

Extension of the state forests of Pennsyl- 
yania on a greater scale than hitherto under- 
taken has been revealed by Secretary Charles 
E. Dorworth of the Department of Forests 
and Waters. 

Referring to the enlargement of the state 
forests made possible by the $500,000 land 
purchase appropriation of 1927 and the $1,- 
000,000 appropriation of 1929, Secretary Dor- 
worth reported that 422,866 acres of new 
lands were acquired or under contract for 
purchase. Funds still available will make 
possible the additional purchase of from 
25,000 to 50,000 acres. By the close of the 
present administration the state will own 
upwards of 1,550,000 acres. The area of the 
state forests was 1,131,051 acres on January 
1, 1927. 

Under the half million dollar biennial ap- 
propriation for 1927-1929, 153,906 acres of 
state forest land were acquired in twenty 
different counties at a cost of $431,469.63, or 
an average of $2.80 an acre. Under the 
$1,000,000 appropriation which became avail- 
able on June 1, 1929, 268,960 acres have 
already been purchased or contracted for. 
Total obligations toward actual cost of the 
land under this appropriation now amount 
to $772,917.65, or an average cost of only 
$2.88 an acre. 
acquisition are limited by law to not more 
than $10 an acre. The lands being secured 
under this $1,000,000 appropriation are lo- 
cated in twenty-two counties. 


Expenditures for state forest 


Reserve Land Near Death Valley 

An area of the Public Domain adjacent 
to Death Valley, in California, has been 
reserved from entry temporarily, pending 
consideration of the advisability of turning 
it into a National Monument, according to 
the Department of the Interior. 

This 
strategic points of unusual interest adjacent 


area is located within, or contains 
to the famous Valley, and is considered of 
greater and 


scientific standpoint than from that of eco- 


public value from a_ scenic 


nomic development, it was stated. 





Urges Forest Service in Arkansas 


In an address entitled “Arkansas Forests 
and Arkansas’ Future,” delivered before the 
General Assembly of the annual Farmers’ 
Week at Fayetteville, Arkansas, on August 
6, G. H. for the 
American Forestry Association, emphasized 


Collingwood, Forester 


the extent to which farmers own forest in 
land in Arkansas, and urged the creation of 
a State Forest Service. Afterwards he made 
a similar address before the Rotary Club 
the 
lumbering operations of the Crossett Lum- 
ber Company at Crossett, and the Malvern 
In the course 


at Paragould, Arkansas, and visited 


Lumber Company at Malvern. 
of his travels over the State he met leading 
citizens and discussed with them the forest 
the 
Forest Service to assure the protection of 
the privately owned forest lands in the State. 


situation and need of an Arkansas 











Play Golf? 
Ever Hunt? 
Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 


We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


Make t Pants and 
pr me of 
® 

















J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 














UNUSUAL VALUE 
Excellent location between Jacksonville 
and Jacksonville Beach, Florida, 12,000 
acres, all fenced, well stocked with game, 
good cattle range and timber value. Price 
$8.00 acre for prompt sale. 

JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 

350 Madison Ave., Barnett Bank Bldg., 
New York Jacksonville, Fla. 














Millions of 


State Forestry 
Departments 
of Vermont, 

New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania 
are using 
these covers 
to spread the 
Forestry message. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Holden Book Covers 


used annually in the schools to make School Books last longer and keep clean. 
opportunity to display your message on Forest Protection by Fire Prevention by printing the message in 
one or two colors and making a free distribution in the schools. 


Here is a splendid 


Holden Patent 
Book Covers 
have been used 
on school books 
for over 50 years. 

Let us explain 
our plan to you. 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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BEAN'S 
TRAPPING SHOE 


A very light weight all rubber 
hookless fastener shoe of our 
own design that is proving 
very popular with Hunters. 
Trappers and Fishermen. Off 
and on in a second with hovk- 
less fastener. Made of special 
olive drab compound twice 
as tough as that used in 
other rubbers. Send for 
free sample of rubber and 
try to puncture it with 
stick or pencil. Both sole 
and heel are pure crepe 
rubber. 

Height 15”, Weight 
only 53 ounces. Sizes 
6 to 11. Price $7.50 
delivered. 


















Write jor new fall 
catalog. 


L.L. BEAN, Mfr., 133 Main St., FREEPORT, ME 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 
will bring thousands of 
Wild Ducks to your favor- 
ite waters. Plant WILD RICE, 
WILD CELERY, PONDWEED 
SEEDS, and others guaran- 
teed to produce results. Prices re- 
duced, discount on early orders. 
Write for expert planting advice 
and free literature. 


ki, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-K, Oshkosh, Wis. 











Food is the secret. We 
feed America’s wildlife. 
Complete line food-bear- 
ing plants, trees, shrubs, 
vines for dooryards, 
woods and waters. 

Ready for fall planting 
Catalog and suggestions 

ee. 


TERRELL’ S NURSERIES 
1 C Blk. Oshkosh, Wis. 


; Five Sections. Brass bound. 
Big 3 ft. Telescope povrcrrat Lenses. 10-Mile 
range. Special Eye Piece for looking at the sun, in- 


cluded FREE. Can be used as a Microscope. Guar- 
anteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. C.O.D. 15c extra. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-47, TRENTON, N. J. 














FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Off The Press 


Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Inner- 
soles, Sleeping 
Bags, Duffle Bags, 
etc. 

L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
132 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


ition & Parts 
imported Arms, me, Geemenition © Ports a 


- Luger - Merkel Bro: 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
's Restocked |. Whelen’s' 


Largest stock in America of 
ey ae * Telescopes mounted. * Ex 
in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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THE WILDERNESS OF DENALI, by Charles Shel- 
don, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 412 pages, illustrated. Price $6. 
The last book written by this great con- 

servationist is in simple narrative style, 

largely a direct compilation from his Alaskan 
journals. Here is told the story, day by day, 
of his life on his last trip into the great 
wilderness country which surrounds Mt. Mc- 

Kinley—“Denali’—as the Indians call it, 

where he went to hunt and study the Dall 

sheep of Alaska. It is an account which will 
endow richly the literature of our Northern 
wild life and its native habitat. 

Much of the country he explored was prim- 
eval, untraveled by man. A deep student of 
big game animals, through the hunt—and he 
always hunted alone no matter how remote 
or inaccessible the field—some of his most 
valuable experiences came. In this book he 
tells thrilling tales of the hunt—when his own 
preservation seemed almost a miracle—pa- 
tient stalking for hours in wild, unbroken 
Then the kill—followed by a matter- 
of-fact statement of conditions he found of 


country. 


great scientific interest and value upon his 
Hundreds 
of his trophies have been added to the per- 


expert examination of the body. 


manent collections of our great museums. 
This hunter-naturalist loved and yearned 
for solitudes. Always keenly sensitive, his 
awareness to beauty runs through his book 
His word 
pictures of this magnificent country are un- 


like the glint of a golden thread. 
forgettable. Only his great physical strength 
and endurance made possible the arduous 
work which has contributed so largely to the 
understanding and conservation of wild life. 
And this work, enacted into Federal and 
State legislation, memorializes Charles Shel- 
don forever.—L. M. C. 





“The State Forests of Pennsylvania,” by 
Joseph S. Illick, State Forester of Pennsyl- 
vania. Issued by the Department of Forests 
and Waters, at Harrisburg.—Pennsylvania’s 
aggregate area of forests, now owned and 
administered by the State for the benefit of 
her people, runs up to a total of 1,290,692 
acres. This little book completely covers the 
creation, location, enlargement and handling 
of this great State Forest area. There is as 
well much information of interest and prac- 
tical value for the camper and recreational 


user of the woods. 
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“What the Forests Mean to the Future of 
West Virginia.” Report of the West Virginia 
Commercial Conference, published by the 
Game, Fish and Forestry Commission, the 
State College of Agriculture and the State 
Department of Agriculture at Charleston, 
West Virginia.—The collection of papers pre- 
sents a picture of the progress of commercial 
forestry with emphasis upon conditions now 
existing in West Virginia. 





DeaTH VALLEY: THE Facts, by W. A. Chal- 
fant. Published by the Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California. 
155 pages; illustrated. Price $3.50. 
Death Valley, the subject of much prose 

and poetry, is presented here in a vivid back- 

ground of authenticated fact. This book 
holds a mass of data on geographical, his- 
torical, meteorological, and _ climatological 
aspects of the Death Valley country. But it 
is presented in such a delightful manner that 
it challenges the imagination of even the pro- 


saic-minded reader.—E. K. 





“Sweet Gum in Maryland,” by Fred B. 
Trenk. Issued by the University of Mary- 
land, State Department of Forestry.—It tells 
of the characteristics, economic importance, 
life history, uses, production, and manage- 
ment of sweet gum, one of Maryland’s most 
valuable hardwoods. The appendix contains 
estimating tables and useful information on 
estimating and timber selling. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM AND ITS CULTURE, by Ed- 
ward A. White. Published by Orange Judd, 
New York. 192 pages, illustrated. Price 
$2. 

Chrysanthemum, flower of Japan—proud, 
beautiful, golden flower with petals of velvet 
taffeta. Each blossom a perfect picture, and 
in its natural setting, a bronze vase before a 
screen of satin and teak-wood, it gives 4 
beauty that is the wise dignity of ages. 

That is the finished product and Mr. 
White, authority on the culture of this regal 
blossom, tells us in his book just how to ac- 
complish a perfect chrysanthemum. 

A little complex is this book for the amateur 
gardner, but for the professional it would 
seem a necessity. It is a complete discussion 
on all phases of the chrysanthemum and its 
present-day culture.—P. V. G. 
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“Deer Damage to Forest Trees in Penn- 
Published by 
the Forest Research Institute, of the Penn- 


svilvania,” by Leroy Frontz. 


sylvania Department of Forests and Waters, 


Harrisburg—Deer feed upon all forest 
growth, but particularly upon the conifers. 
Eastern deer show a preference for white 
pine and pitch pine. 


to the buds, leaves and twigs. 


They appear partial 
This is the 
first report on a forestry problem which has 
attracted the attention of State Foresters and 
game officials, as well as sportsmen, conser- 
yationists, and forest landowners. 





FLOWERS AND FLOWERING PLANTS—An intro- 
duction to the Nature and Work of Flowers 
and the Classification of Flowering Plants 
—by Raymond J. Pool, Professor of Botany, 
University of Nebraska. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
ated, New York. Price $3.50. 


Incorpor- 


To the average forester, taxonomy is the 
least interesting subject in the entire field of 
botanical endeavor. This is not because he 
is uninterested in identifying plants, but be- 
cause taxonomists have made it next to im- 
possible for anyone but a specialist to fa- 
with their 
The old type systematic botanist is concerned 


miliarize himself classification. 
primarily with cataloguing plant names; his 
ambition is to list as many species as possible 
and he takes especial delight in changing all 
the names which ordinary mortals have la- 
boriously fixed in their minds. Unfortu- 
nately, this type of botanist is not dead yet, 
but there are signs of his passing. 

A newer school, which, let us hope, will 
eventually supplant the old one, is interested 
in plants as units of life, and in classifying 
them he seeks to express natural relation- 
In the many forms of plant life is 
low to 


ships. 


seen a developmental trend from 


higher, more specialized types. This con- 
ception opens a fascinating field to the mind 
that likes to study plant life but rebels at ar- 
tificial keys and pigeon-hole systems. 

Flowers and Flowering Plants is founded 
upon the evolutionary idea, which it main- 
tains throughout. The author recognizes that 
botanists are not yet in possession of all the 
information needed to write a complete story 
of the origin and development of the plant 
kingdom, but he justifies the atttempt to do 
this. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of plant structures. Technical 
terms are defined and explained in simple 
language. This discussion paves the way 
for and is necessary to an understanding of 
the plant classification which follows. In- 
stead of the usual keys for “running down” 
plants, the author employs a chart in which 
the families are arranged in phylogenetic 
order according to the “Besseyan System,” 
each family being represented by a concise 
formula indicating its type of structure. 
Charts of this general character, but modi- 
fied from time to time, have been in use in 
the University of Nebraska for 30 years, 


having been introduced by Clements in 1900. 
The book is recommended to foresters and 
others who wish to acquire a working knowl- 


edge of plant structures and a general under- 





standing of phylogenetic relationships.— 
Go AP. 
AMERICAN Civic ANNUAL, VoL. II, 1930, 


Published by 
the American Civic Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price $3. 


edited by Harlean James. 


This is the second volume of collected ma- 
terial on matters of civic interest, which has 
been prepared by the American Civic Asso- 
ciation. Articles on “Washington, the Fed- 
eral City,” on 
National Parks, and on roadside improve- 


housing conditions, our 
ment will be interesting to many members 
of The 
G. H. €. 


American Forestry Association— 





“American Standards Year Book, 1930.” 
Published by American Standards Associ- 
ation, New York City.—Discussions of ac- 
complishments of the American Standards 
Association toward standardizing many of 
the things in common use. 





“Yield, Stand and Volume Tables for 
Douglas Fir in California,’ by Francis X. 
Schumacher, Bulletin 491, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley—This bulletin contains 
tables and charts showing the growth and 
volume of Douglas fir and various stands on 
the western coast. 





“White Pine Blister Rust Control in Con- 
necticut,’ by J. E. Riley, Jr. Bulletin 314 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven.—A brief description of 
white pine blister rust, with maps showing 
its occurrence in Connecticut and the areas 
which have been controlled. The bulletin 
also contains a description of the several cur- 
rants and gooseberries which serve as inter- 
mediate hosts of the disease. 





THE TRAVEL DIARY OF AN ANGLER, by Henry 
Published by the Derry Dale 
Press, New York; 143 pages; illustrated. 


van Dyke. 


A diary implies a degree of intimacy that 
is seldom included in anything other than 
essays or autobiographies. These are really 
a series of delightful autobiographical essays 
by the scholarly philosopher and fisherman, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. This little book affords 
one the pleasure of fishing with the author 
in the historical Jordan, far north in the 
waters of Norway, in a little river in Japan, 
among the majestic forests of New Zealand, 
and in our own incomparable Rockies. One 
may not be a better fisherman for having 
read this book, but he will certainly be a 
more thoughtful individual—G. H. C. 
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Let a RECREATION 
MAP charmingly shout 
the story of your vaca- 
tion attractions. 
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RECREATION MAPS are built on 
entirely new principles with the single 
purpose of picturing recreational re- 
sources. Failure to make your attrac- 
tions known costs money—more money 
by far than a RECREATION MAP 
costs. 

We invite inquiries from publicity 
bureaus, chambers of commerce, resort 
hotels, railroads, highway commissions, 
camp and ranch directors, and all others 
interested in attracting tourist patronage. 


Suggestions, samples, and estimates 
cheerfully furnished without obligation. 


GEO. S. LEE & CO., Inc. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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14 { Dutch Elm Disease Found in Ohio 

The Dutch elm disease has been discovered 
on elm trees in Cleveland and Cincinnati by 
representatives of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. The invasion is limited to relatively 
few trees. No cure is known, but plant 
pathologists hope that its spread may be pre- 
vented by promptly removing and burning 
all affected trees. 

The symptoms of the Dutch elm disease 
are sudden wilting of the leaves of a few 
branches, or over the entire tree, followed 
by yellowing and dropping of the foliage of 
the affected parts. 


“Give mea PLUMB” Increase of Sheep and Goats on 
Forest Land 


More sheep and goats, and fewer cattle 
° IVE me a Plumb Axe, and and horses are finding their feed on the graz- 
Til challenge any chopper ing grounds of the National Forests, accord- 


in America,” says Peter McLaren, ing to c. F, Rachford, assistant forester in 
charge of grazing, Forest Service. 








says America’s Champion Chopper 


a ° 
ead ee The general trend has been toward an in- 

i i F creased number of sheep and goats, 1928 show- 
me one minute in a five-minute ing approximately 7,200 more than 1927 and 
chop. A Plumb is hard and tough, 1929 showing 259,700 morethan 1928. The num- 
takes a keen edge and holds it. ber of sheep and goat permits show a corre- 


sponding increase of 444 for 1929 over the 
number issued in 1927. There were 17,600 
fewer cattle and horses grazed on the Na- 
tional Forests in 1928 than in 1927, and a 


And, it is balanced so that all my 
force goes into the blow.” 


! Plumb’s Cruiser’s Axe—a light- 

weight, double bit axe (214 Ib. . : i 2 thi 

NEW, eel, 28-inch handle) sc, Lo further decrease of 5,680 in 1929, while the 
men, guides and foresters. number of permits declined 904 in 1928 and 
More efficient than a belt axe. 93 in 1929 





For Every Axe User 





Peter McLaren, America’s i 
che in nanan sd Forest Work Camp Project 
hundreds of: i . . mrt . 
Pere SRA ee A project to provide outdoor work during 
new Axe Manual. Eighty. the summer months for young college men 
four pages — well-bound. i é 
Mail 25c for copy to has been sponsored by the Connecticut Forest 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. Park Association. ides 
yy toa and Par Association The plan provides for 
Phila., U.S.A. the construction of fire lines, road and trail 









t THE ACME PROJECTOR 
PROMOTES FORESTRY 


To broaden the scope of its educational work, The American Forestry 
Association has assembled a fleet of fully equipped trucks with which to 
tour the country. The Acme Portable Projector is an important part of 
this equipment. 

The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adapted to the work of The 
American Forestry Association. Light in weight, stronger by comparison 
than any other portable projector, it is ready to function by plugging into 
nearest electric socket. The projection is always clear and smooth flowing. 
The exclusive Gold Glass Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion without any danger of fire. 

A demonstration of the Acme Portable Projector with a typical educational film will reveal its un- 
limited possibilities as an aid to forestry education. 

Send for booklet number PA 10. 


- ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
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“00 Gold Street, New York City 
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building and other forest improvement work 
on the State Forests. The salaries of the 
men would be financed by contributions, 
Attendance will be restricted to men of eigh- 
teen years of age and older. 





Foreign Diseases Threaten Forests 


Virulent diseases introduced from abroad 
are threatening American forests and inter- 
national cooperation is needed, Dr. E. P, 
Meinecke of the Department of Agriculture, 
told the Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry meet- 
ing at the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C., early in September. 

Characterizing the chestnut blight which 
has swept over the Appalachian region as 
“the greatest forest catastrophe in the world’s 
history,’ Dr. Meinecke said that another very 
serious disease had just been discovered—the 
European larch canker. This most dreaded 
of European forest diseases, he said, was in- 
troduced on nursery stock from Scotland. De- 
spite early and energetic control measures, 
he said, it is a menace to the extensive Amer- 
ican larch forests. 

When one of these diseases is introduced, 
he said, measures of control are expensive 
and put a continuous load on the forest in- 
dustries. An effective method of control, he 
explained, has been found for the white pine 
blister rust, which, introduced from Siberia, 
where it lives on a species of pine to which 
it is harmless, has played havoc with one of 
the most economically valuable forest crops 
in the United States. 

Study of the life history of this fungus, he 
said, has shown a weak spot in its life cycle 
where it can be attacked successfully. The 
first generation lives exclusively on the white 
pine. The second generation cannot live on 
the trees, but only on currants and goose- 
berries. The third generation returns to the 
pines again. Thus it can be controlled by 
eliminating the currants and gooseberries in 
the forest areas. 

Other speakers at the Conference included 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde; R. Y. Stuart, 
Chief Forester of the United States Forest 
Service; W. D. Cox, forester of the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation; and D. M. 
Mathews of the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation, University of Michiagn. 





California Forestry Students Make 
Excellent Record 

F. W. Grover of Berkeley, California, 
honor student of the Forest School, Univer- 
sity of California, headed the list of com- 
petitors in the nation-wide Civil Service ex- 
amination for the position of junior forester 
in the United States Forest Service. Two 
other students of the school, Peter Van Huizen 
of Ukiah, and C. C. Buck, of Oakland, passed 
third and fourth, respectively, and of the 
eight men from the school who took this ex- 
amination, seven were successful. A total of 
185 applicants from all parts of the country 
competed, and seventy-eight, or less than 
fifty per cent attained a passing mark. 
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Prizes Offered for Pictures of 
Living Christmas Trees 

To create a greater interest in the planting 
of evergreen trees and to procure pictures of 
living Christmas trees, the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs announces that again 
this year $5 will be given for the best six 
photographs of growing Christmas trees sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Warder Irwin Higgins, chair- 
man of the Committee on Gardens, 205 West 
Granite Street, Butte, Montana. 

The following living Christmas trees were 
prize winners in 1929: “Tree of Light” in 
Riverside Park, York; 
Christmas tree at Salem, Oregon; 
Christmas tree planted by the Mothers’ Club 
of Barron, Wisconsin; home Christmas tree 
of Mrs. A. W. Miles, of Livingston, Mon- 
tana; and the Community tree 
planted by the Women’s Club of South Deer- 
field, Massachusetts. 


New municipal 


community 


Christmas 





North Carolina Meeting 
The problem of land utilization and the 
relation of wild life to the forest, featured 
the 20th annual meeting of The North Caro- 
Association at North Wilkes- 


Other prob- 


lina Forestry 
boro, September 9, 10, and 11. 
lems dealt with were forests as a basis of 
industry and wealth, farming woodlots, for- 
est legislation and taxation. A number of 
field demonstrations in sawing lumber, lum- 
thinning and _ timber 


ber grading, forest 


scaling were also held. 


Injured Fighters of Forest Fires 


Are Compensable 

Men hired by the State to fight forest fires 
are entitled to compensation for injuries in 
so doing, under the workmen’s compensation 
laws of New Hampshire, according to As- 
sistant Attorney General Wadleigh. 

The ruling is based on Section 1 of chap- 
ter 140 of the Laws of 1929, as follows: 

The governor and council, upon petition 
and hearing, may award compensation for 
damages to employes of the State receiving 
personal injuries by accident arising out of 
and in their employment, 
caused by the negligence of the State or any 
of its 


the course of 
officers, agents or employes, or by 
reason of any defect or insufficiency due to 
its or their negligence in the condition of 
the ways, works, machinery, equipment, 
employment, to 
that provided for 
received or suffered 
similar circumstances by chapter 178 of the 


Public Laws. 


ap- 


pliances or place of an 


amount not exceeding 


similar injuries under 





Highway to Connect Alaska 

In accordance with H. R. 8368, passed by 
Congress and signed by the President on May 
15, there will be appointed a commission of 
three to cooperate with representatives of the 
Dominion of Canada to make plans for the 
construction of a highway to connect the 
northwestern part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon territory and Alaska. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ready-Made 
Forests 


pe folks just can’t wait a few 
years for little evergreens to 
grow up. If you are one of these 
and wish to plant for immediate 
effect, we can supply you with: 


Sant Pine, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 
5 ft. 


White Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. 

Norway Spruce, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. 

Red Pine, 2 to 3 ft. 

” \ oe Arborvitz, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 
t. 


American Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft. and3 to4 ft. 
All several times transplanted. 


Upwards of 20,000 trees of the 
above to move this fall (except 
American Arborvite, which should 
be planted in the spring). If you 
can use 100 trees or more, we will 
make you very attractive prices. 


George D. Aiken 


Box H, Putney, Vermont 
j inerctnt crn sg om 


edie tA OT 8 y 


fl. 








PRUNING SPRAYING CAVITY WORK 
FERTILIZING BRACING PLANTING 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MaASss. 





Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 























Read About the SIBERIAN ELM 


7 The newly discovered wonder tree of rare beauty and rapid growth 





HIS home shade tree offers quick 

results. It develops the full shape 
of the Norway Maple, with rich, green, 
clean-cut foliage, at an astonishing 
rate of growth. It grows twice as fast 
as the Mapie and American Elm. 
The Siberian Elm will thrive under 
conditions of soil and exposure that 
would prevent other shade trees from 


You will experience the pleasure of 
seeing a whip turn into a tree the 
very first year. 
Here is what the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture says about the Siberian Elm: 
“It is very hardy and has proved valu- 
able under a greater variety of climatic 
and soil conditions than any tree yet 





















introduced. Very favorable reports 
have been received from practically 
every section of the country.” 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
We recommend these trees for plant- 
ing this fall so as to establish their 
roots in the ground for an early 
start on next spring’s growth. The 
best time for fall planting is from 
October 20th to November 20th. 


thriving. It will stand intense cold 
and heat. It will flourish in “poor 
soil.” 

If you want to have lovely shade trees 
about your home—if you want to have 
a tree-lined street—if you want to In- 
crease the value of bere lots by sur- 
rounding them with fine shade trees— 
the Siberian Elm offers a new way. 
With this remarkable tree you will 
not have to wait years for results. 


Every Tree Guaranteed To Live 


Any Guild Tree which fails to flourish will be replaced 
without cost to the planter within one year. 
————-MAIL THIS COUPON FOR A TRIAL TO°™ 7" 
THE LIVENG_TREE GUILD, Dept. 410, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You may send at the right time for planting 
Siberian Elms, If my check is not enclosed, 
you may deliver C 


PRICES 


5 foot Trees 

1 tree____$2.50 
3 trees___$7.00 
10 trees__$20.00 


6 to 8 foot Trees 
1 tree____$4.00 
3 trees__$10.00 

10 trees__$30.00 








size 


























If you prefer a WAM so de ccdccutocictedeiavesweradeesdathuvcene med 
2, fully _ prepaid 
The photograph shows a Siberian Elm only 5 years from shipment add ten A. cocci ccvetets 6660080 SED te eV ea keneens eared 
planting a whip. This beautiful shade tree grows vir- per cent to the i 
tually twice as fast as the Maple and American Elm. above prices for OUR) cates esecnswwsenaeeeeuswane BRAG 6 doc cieageees 
delivery. 
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Because We Need the Land 


for other purposes, a big block of Red Pine must be cleared this fall, or next spring at 
the latest. Grown in northern New England, they are in fine condition, twice trans- 
planted, with bushy roots. 


We Make This Red Pine Bargain 


to landowners who can use trees for re-foresting, for screens, for windbreaks, and like 
purposes. Trees taken from the block, as they run, without selection. 


|| Trees 14 to 22 in. High, $125 per 1000 


Take advantage of this offer. Less than 25,000 trees to be sold at this price. Order 
now for fall or spring shipment. (Orders of 100 will be furnished for $15.00.) 








Our new Autumn Catalogue is ready. Send for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 50 Church St... New York City 

















TESTED TREE SEED PAYS 


Be Sure It's Certified— 
and Tested for Germinative Energy 
T is to your advantage to know what you buy. Not just seed, 
but certified seed—seed that is tested for germinative energy and 
certified as to origin, with data supplied on altitude and climate of 
place of origin. A statement is also given of the purity per cent by 
weight. 









y) 
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Neal —— Write for price list 
BERLIN, N. H. 


Address: Forestry DEPARTMENT 























5,000,000 Evergreen Seedlings OCTOBER SPECIALS 


and Transplants 
2 J 7. 1,000 Norway Maples branched—S8-10 ft. $1.25 
nin ee Minnesota grown, hardy 1,000 Sugar Maples branched—8-10 ft. 1.00 
and health 1,000 European White Birch branched—10 
Please kant your want list for 14 ft. 1.2 
quotation. Catalog mailed free. aie 75 
7 “rede 3,000 Silver Maple branched—10-14 ft. ef 
Samples of any one variety for 10c. 2,000 Lombardy Poplar branched—10-14 ft. .60 


LUDVIG MOSBAEK 1,000 Sycamore Maples branched—10-14 ft. 1.00 
Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. E. W. JONES NURSERY Woodlawn, Virg'nia 


a 


FLOWERING TREES OF THE ORIENT 


Japanese Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries. 
Flowering Crabs in all varieties and sizes. 
Azaleas, Evergreen and Deciduous in a large 
assortment. 


5 
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Send for our free illustrated 

catalogue of Black Walnuts, 

English Walnuts, Pecans, Heart- 

Also a complete general line of nursery stock nuts, Hickories and Filberts or Hazel- 
; 7 nuts. Plan to Plant this Year. 


Illustrated Book sent free upon request. 
(40 years growing nut trees) 


WOHLERT,, of Narterth, Pa. J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
930 Montgomery Ave. P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 
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How Tall is a Tree? 


It depends on who saw it, and how far 
away from home, says the Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wisconsin. Stories 
are current today about trees in the “back 
reaches of Australia’ alleged to exceed 500 
feet in height, and reports of trees crowding 
or exceeding the 400-foot mark crop up 
regularly in the forestry journals. 

To make a really good tree story a true 
story is often difficult. A member of the 
laboratory staff who spent a year in Aus- 
tralia not long ago used the opportunity to 
check up on some of the basis facts. The 
tallest Australian tree he actually measured 
was 310 feet, and he satisfied himself that 
the tallest ever measured with accuracy in 
that country was a Eucalyptus regnans or 
“mountain ash” that grew at Colac, Victoria, 
and was 325 feet high. 

Measurements by a well known forester 
gave 363 feet for the height of a redwood 
growing in Bull Creek Flat, California. 
This is the tallest tree in the world on 
which there is authentic and reliable infor- 
mation. Even 360 feet is a lot of tree; if 
you can bat a baseball that far you can hit 
home runs in a number of major league 
ball parks. 





Parson Simpkin Dies 


Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, of Oregon, chap- 
lain of the Hoo-Hoo International, and 
known for many years as the “Lumberjack 
Sky Pilot,” died early in August at his home 
in Marshfield, Oregon. 





Florida Area Under Protection 
Increases 


The area under organized forest fire 
protection in cooperation with the land- 
owners and Federal Government has almost 
doubled in Florida during the past year, ac- 
cording to the Florida Forest Service. A 
total acreage of 1,187,963 acres are now 
receiving organized protection as compared 
with 670,285 acres for the previous year. 

The areas now under protection are 
broadly scattered over the State. Within 
these units sixty landowners are cooperating 
with the Florida Forest Service and the Fed- 
eral Government to the end that idle acres 
may be transformed into productive acres. 
Eighteen forest fire towers have been erected 
and many miles of telephone line built. On 
each unit a ranger has a registered fire crew 
for every 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 





Photographing Birds 
How much time and patience it takes to 
photograph birds is indicated in a bulletin, 
“The Summer Birds of the Northern Adiron- 
dack Mountains,” issued by the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Station, New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
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Trees for Forest Planting Rhodos Kalmias Hollies 
Conifers, Azaleas and Broad Leaves 
& 
PINE ahd SPR U CE We specialize on AMERICAN Sorts. Our 
elevation among the Alleghanies insures 
i nr , hardiness. 
Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Reliability j To make friends: A sample 12-18 in. 
Conifers. We raise all our q ( plant = each group (6) B & B by ex- 
, . press collect, $5.00. Six small plants 
trees in Our OWN nurseries. The Nurseries whose advertise- from any one group, or one ros 
ments appear in AMERICAN to mew customers and near zones only, 
Forests AND Forest Lire are $1 postpaid. Price list on request. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES chosen from the leading nurseries HARDY EVERGREEN GARDENS Marion, W 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE in their respective localities. They ~ Marion, W. 6. 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 
bulbs and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
Orchids We Specialize is ORCHIDS, assurance that they will be satis- PEONIES and IRISES 
Oo tock t gest an sie P : ae 
most varied in this piling * sell ‘orchids to factory. Quality and price to suit the critical buyer 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical pape They cannot, in the small space CATALOG FREE UPON REQUEST 
a your orders whenever you nee allotted to them, list all of their (Mention American Forests ot Forest Life) 
Send tor Special List No. 81 products, and Members are urged Send for your Copy Now 
LAGER & HURRELL 7 to write to them for complete E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J 
catalogs. 
EVERGREENS We piri * on Seeds 
ores t 
FOR ALL PURPOSES BRISTOL’S TREES PR iy 
Price List Sent on Request Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens eh wee em 
. Forest and Ornamental Stock ’. 3. 

The North-Eastern Forestry Co. especially Red Pine ’ Horticulturist—Nurser yman 
CHESHIRE CONN. H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. P. O. B. 131, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
100 EVERGREENS $5.25 Ser ere Al! Pacnones 

TRIAL ORDER COLLECTION . 
White Spruce, Jap. Red Pine, Norway Speucs, Rhododendrons—Kalmias 5 aE OES® 
eee Azaleas—Our Specialty " On sat na ROEE 
PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. ° ° 
BOUND BROOK, WN. J. Send List of Wants for Prices. CENTRAL MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Add 25c for packing and postage MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 
Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 
Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- oul Nurseries at 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. as Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
in quantities. Also complete nursery steck. FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
. CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. Write jor catalogue CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
H H 89 STATE STREET 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. BLUE mess PaaS NURSERIES, INC. BOSTON MASS. 
EVERGREEN TREES — 4 
ed range eigen sei | HILLS EVERGREENS 
FOR FOREST PLANTING Strong Cy wna Tay by > gma Send for the most complete Evergreen catalog ever 
een | and Evergreens, wy ee Steck, published. Over {00 illustrations. 50 full 
CertiFieD White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- Native Plant Material natural colors. Scores of artistie pianting wane 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and Catalog Upon Request tions. Enclose 25¢ for catalog, which is refunded 
py he cgay c Know = reasonable prices. Get Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 on first order. 
our figures on Contract Planting. D. Hill N Co., E Specialists 
Western Maine Forest Nursery APERVILLE NURSERIES Largest weiter Aaedea. Gon S01, ‘Condon Hit 
Dept. A 7, Fryeburg, Maine Established 1866 Naperville, Illinois 5 ie All. 
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BESSEMER 
TOWERS 


Forest Owners may write 
us for information about 
Bessemer Lookout Tow- 
ers without obligating 
themselves in any way. 
Bessemer Towers afford 
the maximum comfort 
to the lookout and last 
longer. They are rea- 
sonable in price, too. Let 
us explain more in derail. 


“Forest Fires Seen 
Early do Little 
Damage” 


Bessemer 
Galvanizing Works 
Offices: 


Phoenix Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


























The Smith 







Write forin- 
formation Scare 
about this srass 
sturdy, easi- gece 

. 5 GAL. TANK 
lycarriedex- \ricsnce 
tinguisher. brass 
It always strane 
works, moss 
D.B.Smith & Co., 413 MainSt.,Utica,N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Agts. FIRE PRO. ENG. CO. 

369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 











GOOSE HUNTERS 


Darton’s 
Merry- 


Pp 
will hold 
your live 
decoys 





Patented Aug. 19, 1924 
Made with special leather equipped with rustless 
swivel and eyelet. 
Duck straps, $3.75 per doz.; $2.00 half doz. 
Goose straps, $5.70 per doz.; $3.25 half doz. 
Postage paid. Dealers ask for circulars and prices 


W. B. DARTON, Bowdoinham, Maine, R.F. D. No. | 











FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE 


Address: 
ice Departm 
THE AMERICAN 1 FORESTRY. ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 

















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
Rutland Vermont 




















Del Norte Coast Project Completed 


Giant redwoods and spectacular seacoast 
scenery are uniquely combined in the splen- 
did new Del Norte Coast State Park, nearly 
3,000 acres in extent, and costing more than 
$400,000, now preserved in California by the 
Save-the-Redwoods League and the Cali- 
fornia State Park Commission. 

No trees or undergrowth are to be de- 
stroyed in the park, no construction or de- 
velopment, no “hot dog stands,” or billboards 
to mar the landscape will be allowed. The 
beauty and tranquility of the redwood for- 
est, the matchless vistas of the pacific, will in 
this area be kept unspoiled for all time. Not 
the least important feature of this park is 
the glorious display of rhododendrons and 
other wild flowers. 

The plan of preserving this Del Norte 
Coast Park, in its present confines, had 
nucleus in the Graves Grove, 289 acres, 
presented to the League in 1925 by Mr. 
George F. Schwarz of New York, in honor of 
Colonel Henry Solon Graves, Dean of the 
Yale Forest School. Lands controlling high- 
way approaches to the grove to the north 
and south were later acquired and presented 
to the League by Mr. George O. Knapp, of 
Santa Barbara, California. 





Would Unite to Save New York 
State Forests 


Groundwork for a new plan for the con- 
servation and utilization of the forests of 
New York were made recently at a con- 
ference at Lake Placid of the committee on 
conservation of New York State Economic 
Council. 

It was proposed to permit the relaxing of 
the prohibitions against commercial use of 
certain parts of the State Forests provided 
the industrialists submitted to adequate regu- 
lation, while from the industrialists came an 
offer to join with the groups seeking to safe- 
guard the forests against encroachment in 
framing a plan which would safeguard the 
public’s interest in the woodlands of the 
State. 

The conservation committee will discuss 
the framing of such a plan with the hope of 
having a definite program ready for submis- 
sion to the next session of the legislature. 





Showers Cause Desert to Bloom 


Flowers have bloomed in abundance in 
Death Valley, California, this year, the indi- 
cation being that seeds which have remained 
dormant in the ground for many years have 
been affected by heavy rains which have 
occurred, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Flowering such as that reported by Goy- 
ernment botanists in the Death Valley region 
is said to occur only once in twenty or thirty 

years, it is stated. 
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287,700,000 Feet 


National Forest 
Timber 


For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All the live tim- 
ber designated for cutting, and all merchantable 
dead timber standing or down located on an 
area embracing about 5,950 acres in Township 
22 N., R. 5 W., W. M., South Fork Skokomish 
River and Frigid Creek watersheds, Olympic 
National Forest, Washington, estimated to be 
264,626,000 feet B. M., more or less, of 
Douglas fir, western red cedar and western white 
pine, and 23,074,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
of western hemlock and other species of timber, 
exclusive of timber to be taken at the option of 
the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered, 
$3.85 per M for Douglas fir, western red cedar 
and western white pine, and $1.10 per M for 
western hemlock and other species. For ma- 
terial unmerchantable because of size under the 
terms of the agreement to be cut and removed 
at the option of the purchaser $1.00 per M for 
Douglas fir, western red cedar and western 
white pine, and $.50 per M for western hem- 
lock and other species, these rates to apply also 
to any of all material unmerchantable because 
of defects if taken and if charged for. A de- 
posit of $.15 per M feet B. M. for timber 
merchantable under the terms of the agree- 
ment, in addition to the prices bid for stump- 
age, will be required. 


DEPOSIT: $20,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS: Each bidder must submit with 
his bid a statement of his financial resources, 
including the funds available for use on this 
project; and, before final award, the person or 
company submitting the most acceptable bid 
will be required to show that he has im- 
mediately available, or will have available as 
needed, sufficient funds to provide the improve- 
ments, equipment, and working capital neces- 
sary to enable him to meet the requirements 
of the agreement. The conditions are given in 
full in the prospectus and sample contract. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the Regional Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and not later than 2 p. m. 
October 30, 1930, and will be opened im- 
mediately thereafter. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the Regional Forester, 
Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Olympia, Washington. 























Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
‘Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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California Enlarges Fire 
Prevention Program 


Reorganization of the California State 
Division of Forestry to permit a greatly in- 
creased fire prevention program for southern 
California, has been authorized by Governor 
Cc. C. Young. 

The important changes are the establish- 
ment of a southern California branch of the 
Division of Forestry, with headquarters at 
Pasadena, and the organization of a new 
protection district composed of San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside and Orange Counties 
with a state forest ranger in charge of each 
county. 

The new southern California branch will 
be in charge of Deputy State Forester Walter 
H. Coupe. He will be assisted by Jess A. 
Graves, formerly of the Los Angeles county 
forester’s office. 

The new tri-county protection district will 
be in charge of State Forest Ranger E. W. 
Nelander, whose headquarters will be at 
San Bernardino. 

The three counties form a natural fire pro- 
tection district according to State Forester 
M. B. Pratt, who explained that they all get 
their water supply from the San Bernardino 
mountains. 





Canadian Sawed Lumber and 
Timber to Be Admitted Free 


Admission free of duty from Canada of 
all sawed lumber and timber not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on one 
side as provided in section 401 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, is directed in a decision by the 
Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

The Department’s 
“boards, planks and deals” as covering all 
forms of sawed lumber and timber of the 
softwoods on which a duty of $1 a 1,000 feet 
is levied by the act. 


decision interprets 


“Since the passage of the present tariff act 
the Department has received numerous re- 
quests for an interpretation of the terms, 
“boards, planks, and deals” with special 
reference to the question whether the terms 
are to be construed as sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include all sawed lumber and 
timber,” stated Commissioner Eble. 


“The Department has given this matter 
careful consideration and is in receipt of 
communications from various sources includ- 
ing the Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, as to the meaning of the terms quoted, 
as well as a letter from the tariff Commission 
submitting a memorandum from the Chief of 
the Lumber Division of that Commission up- 
on the subject, with the result that the De- 
partment finds from the record before it that 
the terms “boards, planks and deals” have 
no definite commercial significance. 


“The Department, from the information 
available, is of the opinion that the phrase 


“boards, planks and deals” embraces all 
forms of sawed lumber and timber. A care- 
ful reading of the debates on the floor of the 
Senate shows the intention that this proviso 
should cover all forms of sawed lumber and 
timber of the species enumerated in para- 
graph 401, and that the tariff classification of 
all lumber and timber imported from Canada 
should receive equally favorable treatment as 
that accorded by Canada to such lumber im- 
ported into Canada from the United States. 

“In view of the foregoing and to give effect 
to what the Department believes to have been 
the intent of Congress all sawed lumber and 
timber provided for in paragraph 401 im- 
ported from Canada should be admitted free 
of duty under the proviso if not further 
manufactured than planed or dressed on one 
side.” 





Buffalo to Alaska 


Twenty-three American buffalo have been 
sent into Alaska from the National Bison 
Range, Montana. Nineteen were liberated 
near McCarthy and four are being held at 
the reindeer experimental station of the 
United States Biological Survey at Fairbanks. 
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4 year old tree. ¢ feet 
high when planted. Now 
20 feet high with 18 
foot spread. 
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Satisfaction 


Fechheimer 
Uniforms 


Guaranteed 


Strictly U.S. 
Government 
Regulation in 
Every Respect: 


WRITE 


for prices and 
samples of the 
high-quality, 
specified all-wool 
fabrics. 


Deferred pay- 
ments to U. S. 


F ER Forest Officers. 
UNIFORMS 
The FECHHEIMER BROS.CO. 


“America’s Foremost Uniform Makers” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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For Quick Growing Shade 


Plant the New 


@ CHINESE ELM 


1 Beautiful 
Fast Growing 
Hardy 


Plant this fall and enjoy lux- 
rious shade inatewshort years. 
The4 year old treeillustrated 
was 5 feethigh when planted. 
Now it measures 20 feet in 
height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says: ‘‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic 
soil conditions than any tree yet in- 
troduced.’’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to 
torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring 
and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from 
plant diseases. 





We can furnisha limited supply 
of these beautiful, fast growing, 
hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for 
quick shade, in excellent nurs- 

MA ery grown stock. Place orders 
now for fall planting. 





Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue nate with sizes and 


prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees an 


lants of every 


variety for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 
Order immediatel at following prices: 


Size 4-5 ft. $2.00 ea. 
Size 5-6 ft. 3 00 ea. 
Size 6-7 ft. 400 ea. 


Glen Brothers, Inc. 
1777 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


$17.50 per 10 $150.00 per 100 
27.50 per 10 250.00 per 100 
35.00 per 10 300.00 per 100 


GLENWOOD 
NURSERY 
Established 1866 


“We furnish the home— outdoors” 
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| Consulting Foresters 














EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 














P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLAN 


913 Nat’! Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
ot Com. Bidg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 











JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W. SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
MAINE PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 














Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


Timberland Service 


Valuation Surveys Forest Management 


12 Hammond Street 


Bangor Maine 








Write to Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C 
For any information you may want 








AMERICAN FORESTS 


October, 1930 





How the National Forests Were Won 


(Continued from page 619) 


the fighting needed to forestall our enemies 
all through those years. Fighting was the 
order of the day. We had to fight to put 
grazing fees and grazing regulation into 
effect. We fought against fraudulent mining 
and agricultural claims. We fought against 
timber trespassers and water power grab- 
bers. Above all we had to fight politicians. 

“The opposition of the servants of the 
special interests in Congress to the Forest 
Service,” Roosevelt wrote later, “had become 
strongly developed, and more time appeared 
to be spent in the yearly attacks upon it dur- 
ing the passage of the appropriation bills 
than on all other government bureaus put 
together. Every year the Forest Service had 
to fight for its life.” 

If the Forest Service had powerful ene- 
mies, it had still more powerful friends, who 
have prevented to this day any substantial 
breach of the system. Many elements con- 
tributed to the success of the National For- 
est enterprise. First of all, it was based on 
eternally sound basic principles of public 
good, of dedicating natural resources to per- 
manent public welfare. Then, to carry out 
these principles, the Forest Service built up 
an efficient, honest, energetic, trained per- 
sonnel wholly devoted to the public interest 
and authorized to make important decisions 
and to act promptly. And then, back of all 
this, the Forest Service has had the vigilant 
and generous support of intelligent public 
opinion, of the press, of many powerful mem- 
bers of Congress, especially from the East 
and Middle West, and of the organized con- 
servationists. 

Through fifty years the National Forest 


idea has been wrought to success because 
conservationists were fired with one all- 
powerful purpose: the public forests must be 
saved from spoilation, must be kept by the 
people for the people. 

Now a new purpose and a new goal stand 
out clearly before the forest movement. To 
that purpose conservationists must dedicate 
themselves with the same tenacity, courage 
and vision they gave so freely to the creation 
of the Naticnal Forests. Only a fraction of 
our forests has been saved by the Nationa! 
Forest movement. Three-fourths of the for- 
ests of America are being relentlessly de- 
stroyed by the ax. It is the duty of con- 
servationists to save them. 

The National Forests were only the first 
step in a great conservation program that 
looked to saving all our forests, to say noth- 
ing of all other natural resources. When I 
left the Forest Service in 1910, we already 
had under active way plans for bringing 
about the control of destructive exploitation 
of private forests. The great Conference of 
Governors called by President Roosevelt in 
1908 had proposed such control. Public 
opinion was ripe for the move. 

Public control of forest devastation has 
been side-tracked and as a result the whole 
forest movement has been hobbled and ham- 
pered. Public control of forest devastation 
must now be restored as the chief immediate 
goal of forest policy. 

Until public control of the ax of destruc- 
tion is attained, forest devastation will con- 
tinue practically unchecked. For the public 
welfare and the national security, forest 


devastation must stop. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 


QuesTION: I want to get statistics on the 
following: 
tated by 

mated economic loss from these fires; 


and 


Regions in United States devas- 
forest fires or prairie fires; esti- 
general 
causes of forest or prairie fires, life 
loss—F. H. M., California. 

Answer: All parts of the country are visi- 
ted by forest fires, but the three regions where 
fires are worse are in the Southeastern States, 
the Gulf States and the Pacific Coast States. 
Practically all of the entire acreage burned 
during the past several years has been in the 
Southeastern States. In 1927 the total area 
reported burned by forest fires was 30,625,460 
acres. In 1928 there were 43,931,310 acres 
burned and recent figures from the Forest 
Service report that during the calendar year 
1929, 46,230,120 acres were 
causing an estimated damage of $102,055,400. 


burned over 


More than half of the fires are reported to 
have been caused by the careless use of 
matches and lighted tobacco, by brush burn- 
ing and by purposely set fires. The remain- 
der are caused in the following order: light- 
ning, campfires and railroads. Miscellane- 
ous and unknown causes start about 17 per 
cent of the fires and the lumber industry about 
4 per cent. 

No records are available showing the total 
lives lost during any given year as the re- 
sult of forest fires, but during the past year 
fourteen employees of the government were 
killed while fighting fires on National For- 
Without doubt the total loss far ex- 
ceeds this. 


ests. 


Question: Why is it possibly harmful to 
feed newly transplanted deciduous 
or evergreens with the commercial 
foods?—C. E. M., New York. 

Answer: This seems to be largely a ques- 
tion of degree of application. 


trees 
tree 


Concentrated 
fertilizers applied in large quantities tothe 
soil may kill the young roots, but a small 
amount of fertilizer well mixed with the soil 
is generally considered desirable. Small 
evergreens used for foundation plantings are 
given only enough nutrients to keep them in 
good health, but if rapid growth is desired 
they will respond to fertilizers in much the 





QUESTION: Last 


from the walls of a well three bushels of fine 


spring I cleaned away 
elm roots. Since then the water has been 
reddish suggest 
thing to do to save the trees and the well ?— 
E. B. S., Rhode Island. 


in color. Can you some- 


ANSWER: Fairly permanent results may be 
obtained if the tree is heavily root pruned 
for a distance of eight or ten feet back from 
the well. 
the well and the tree so as to cut off all roots 


Dig a semicircular trench between 


pointing toward the well, and carefully clean 
the 
gested as a means of searing the root ends 


well. A plumber’s blowtorch is sug- 


within the well. 
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REGULATION | 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniforms 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right an d— 
Be 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 





Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 





























A FOREST SAVED— 


—IS A FOREST RAISED 

Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. Protect 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 











FIRE TOWERS 


dicate ts aae tbe 














| THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 
| Towers for Fire Protection pur- 
poses—made in various styles to 
meet every requirement. ... This 
picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 


The house at the ses provides comfort- 


able quarters for 
the observer and 
protection for his 
instruments and 
charts. 


36-page descriptive 
booklet of Forest Service 
Towers sent upon re- 
quest... Write 





AERMOTOR CO. .. 


2500 > eis Road, Chicago 


same way as will deciduous trees. 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 


United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Corvallis - - - Oregon 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 
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Choosing a School 


The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 














Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough 


Practical Forestry, preparing for 


training in 


Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, and Range 
Management. 


Engineering, 


Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 
address 


For further particulars 


Francis G. MILier, Dean 





























Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided... for. advanced 
work and research in the 


laboratories and the 
school forests. 
For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 22 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Continuing program, as well as spe- 
cial projects, in research are carried on. 
Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a _ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of B lor of Sci in 
Forestry. 





Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experiment Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 





HucuH Potrer Baker, Dean 
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Tenth of a Series of Practical Forestry Discussions 


Equitable Taxation Relieves 


Pressure for Premature 
Timber Exploitation 


ORESTS, like other 
, forms of property, 
can and should con- 
tribute their fair share to 
the support of government. 
Forest property, like any 
other, cannot survive taxa- 
tion disproportionate to its 
producing capacity. Ex- 
cessive annual taxation 
forces premature liquida- 
tion of forest investment, 
and often leads to aban- 
donment of the land. 
Forests too often are 
taxed in proportion to the 
fiscal necessities or ambi- 
tions of local government 
—and too rarely in accord 
with the revenue which the 
property is able to return. 
Trees are a crop, which may be harvested and converted into money but once during 
their lifetime. This principle applies whether the trees compose a mature virgin forest, 
to be held in reserve for a period of years as the raw material supply of manufacturing 
plants, or whether they constitute a young, growing stand requiring perhaps several decades 


(1) Over-taxation of Forest Land forces its abandon- 
ment 

(2) A taxation proportionate to the real forest value 
permits reforestation 


to reach merchantable size. 

The imposition of an annual ad valorem tax during the long interval before harvesting 
creates a capital carrying-charge which often exceeds the increase in the value of the 
timber growth itself. 

Some forest states of recent years have made commendable progress in remedial forest 
tax legislation, providing for an annual property tax on the bare land within the limits 
of its intrinsic investment value as such, and for a yield tax on the timber crop 
collectible only at the time of cutting—when there is cash with which to pay it. Un- 
fortunately, with one partial exception, effort has been concentrated on cut-over land 
and immature forest. No systematic attempt has yet been made in any state to relieve 
our remaining virgin timber reserves from the burden of the annual property tax which 
is fast forcing it into premature cutting. All virgin timber should properly be cut 
eventually. But it is important that as much as possible be kept in reserve as a source 
of supply pending the maturity of the new growing forests. 

All standing timber should be regarded by the tax collector as a crop. It should 
be treated as taxable property only when it enters into commerce. Only the land itself— 
as in other crop-bearing lands—should be subjected to annual property taxation. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


Transportation Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Forestry Program of 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Summarized 


1. Intensive campaign to encour- 
age every commercial forest owner 
to study carefully the economic tim- 
ber-growing possibilities of his prop- 
erties. 

2. Encouragement to forest owners 
to study the economic advantages 
of selective logging and sustained 
yield methods and to apply them 
wherever practicable. 

3. Expert advice to individual 
forest-land owners and to regional 
lumber manufacturers’ associations 
to stimulate and direct forest eco- 
nomic studies of individual forest- 
land properties. 

4. Acceleration of cooperative ac- 
tivities under the Clarke-McNary 
and McSweeney-McNary Federal 
acts to eliminate methods of op- 
pressive taxation, to extend effec- 
tive protection against fires, to im- 
prove standards of wood utilization 
and to advance sound economic 
practice in forest conservation and 
replacement. 

5. Development of plans for sta- 
bilization of the lumber industry 
and the orderly control of produc- 
tion. 

6. Coordination of sales of Federal 
and State Forest timber with the 
activities of owners of adjacent pri- 
vate forest property. 

7. Larger appropriations for the 
protection of National Forests. 

8. Expansion of Federal State and, 
Municipal forest ownership. 

9. Permanent reproductive ad- 
ministration of the Indian Reserva- 
tion forests. 

10. Education of the public to a 
more intelligent utilization of lum- 
ber and other forest products, and 
encouragement of public and private 
research in the utilization of logging 
and sawmill by-products and di- 
versification of wood uses. 


(For copy of the full Pro- 
gram. write the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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